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f “A thrilling narrative is this, . 
te i _ THE : 


THE 
Iron Woman 


By 
MARGARET DELAND 


The January number of The Book- 
man officially reports “The Iron 
Woman” the best-selling novel in 
America. The December number of 
The Bookman also reported ‘‘The 
Iron Woman”’ the best-selling novel 
for the month before—showing it to 
be the favorite novel of the Holiday 
Season. 


“Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 
ness and reticence of art.’”—HAmIL- 
TON W. Masie, The Outlook. 


Lllustrations by F. Walter Taylor. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of “The Heritage of the Desert” 


HERE is an American romance of a time and place and 

life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic as 
the days of Lorna Doone. It*is the story of men who dared 
greatly and women who could both ride and love. 

“This new story deserves all praise. It deals with a dramatic 
subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid manner.’—New York 
Tribune. 

“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read with- 
out all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which Wrangle, 
the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, races through 
miles of sage, proving himself better than Black Star and Night, 
the noble blacks on which Jerry Card, Mormon and mounte- 
bank, rides shiftingly for his life.” —New York World. 


Illustrated. Post, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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Ne er-Do-Well 


By REX BEACH 


_“ Particularly attractive on account 
of its intensely dramatic situations.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . 
Plenty of action and good-humor.” 
—Detroit News. 
“Extremely exciting—there is no 
putting it aside.” —Denver Times. 
“There is no let-up in the swing 
and dash of the yarn from the open- 
ing chapter.” —Springfield Union. 
“Rex Beach’s best book, . . . Will 
do more to make the public appreciate 
the magnificence of the Canal work 
than anything hitherto published.” 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


PICTURES BY CHRISTY 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 





Adrian Savage 
By LUCAS MALET 


“Lucas Malet’s latest work will live. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
“The portrayal of chez aracters is striking, 
the plot odd and ingenious.’ 
—Sioux City Journal. 
“Those who open the book with the ex- 
pectancy that they are to read another 
‘Sir Richard Calmady’ will find in many 
respects a far stronger work.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“The work of a thinker and an artist and, 
like ‘Sir Richard Calmady,’ the work of a 
woman of the world who has kept in close 
touch with the pulses of modern cosmo- 
politan society.’—Phila. Public Ledger. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Under 
Western Eyes 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Long after the author is gone those who 
care for remarkable literary craftsmanship 
will be reading this tremendous, terrific, 
gaunt, relentless novel of Russian tempera- 
ment, of inevitable tragedy—a story of grim 
fascination. 

The story is like one of Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies with all Conrad’s intense real- 
ism and breadth of imagination. 

Post, Cloth, $1.25 net 


GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


By 
ELEANOR ATKINSON 


 Seainy story of Greyfriars Bobby—so beloved that 

the tenement dwellers kept their windows 
washed that they might see his frolics—is as full of 
incident as a novel. Do you remember “Black 
Beauty’’? This story—of a dog—is more interest- 
ing because every word of it is true. Bobby is a 
terrier whom a whole cityful loved—especially the 
children. Besides Bobby, we have the story of his 
master, their friends, and how Queen Victoria came 
to know and love the dog. Few will be able to keep 
the sympathetic tears out of their eyes—and no one 
will wish to do so. But there is a smile and a sunny 
heart-glow for every tear. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Jane Dawson 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


“‘*Jane Dawson’ adds another to the list 
of strong American novels of locality.’’ 
—New York World. 


“A moving tale that interests on every 
page.’”’"—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Mr. Harben’s work grows stronger and 
better with each successive book.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“Tt is a novel that will appeal to the 
heart of every reader.” 
—Salt Lake City Tribune. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 





Mary Cary 


KATE 2 BOSHER 


Author of “Miss Gibbie Gault ” 


The book continues in the list of best- 
sellers because the story lingers in the heart 
of every one who has read it. Little Mary 
Cary’s courage and philosophy are now 
reaching a wider audience than ever. It is 
a book to read and to give—at Easter, a 
birthday, in fact at any time. 


With Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 








Miss Gibbie 
Gault 


By 
KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Author of “Mary Cary” 


“To read a book like this is like 
taking a sun-bath.’’—Boston Herald. 
“The youthful heroine has a way 
with her which is not less taking in 
these fresh chapters than it was in the 

earlier book.’’—New York World. 
“Like ‘Mary Cary’, this book 
stands for the winning power of love.” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Frontispicce. Post 8vo, Cloth, ° 
$1.20 net 
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KEEPING UP WITH 
LIZZIE. _ 2 !ving,Bacheller 


“ The Hand-Made eae “ Eben Holden,” etc. 


““ KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE,’ by the author of ‘Eben 
Holden,’ is one of the greatest American books ever 
written. It is having an almost sensational success.”—Boston 
Globe. | “‘There is profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.”—Chicago Evening Post. { ‘‘ Nine-tenths of the world 
will like it.”—The Bellman, Minneapolis. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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SISTER CARRIE 


By Theodore Dreiser 


‘THIS earlier novel by Theodore Dreiser is now presented 

by his publishers in a new library edition, uniform with 

his “‘ Jennie Gerhardt,” which has received such approbation 

and discriminating eulogy. In the language of William J. 

Locke, ‘‘‘Sister Carrie’ has something of the throb, the typical 

movement, the reflection of things as they are.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 





A NEW BOOK FOR GIVING 


THE 


Road to Joy 


LOUISE oui WILLCOX 


It is a guide-book of the road to 
joy—a book to give—pointing ou! 
the heights from which the goal may 
best be viewed, the spots where the 
traveler should linger, the paths he 
should avoid. The highway is cou'- 
age, along which even the poorest of 
us may wander. A twentieth-cen- 
tury appendix of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
let us call it. 

Decorated Cover in Colors. 16mo, 


Cloth, 50 cents net 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“The Bazar is one of my oldest and best 
friends. I have been taking it for twenty 
years, ever since I married. It has helped 
me to keep house and rear my children. 
The high ideals of life you have ‘sent into 
homes have been a help and inspira- 


on to me. Many times I have felt dis- 
couraged, but when I would read in the 


Bazak some article setting forth the same 
principles, the same ideals I was trying to 
insti! into my children, I would take courage 
and ‘keep trying.’. . . I did not mean to say 
so much. It came from a thankful heart, 
though, soI don’t mind. You have encour- 
aged me, SO I now will enco you and 
urge you to keep on holding up before the 
mothers, the women of our country, the 
same ideals of home and home life.” 
—H. R. S., La Grange, Ga. 


“If your Christmas gift is delayed this 
year, or part of the embroidery is care- 
iessly done, the blame is probably due to 
the [atest serial story, ‘As Cesar’s Wife,’ 
which was begun in last month’s 
Harrer’s Bazar. A wife returns at 
four o’clock in the morning in an auto 
with her husband's best friend—who was 
also her former sweetheart. They had 
gone, the afternoon before, to a neigh- 
boring town to surprise and bring home 
the husband, who was there on political 
business, and were delayed by accidents. 
The intense scene between the jealous 
husband, penitent friend had kissed 
the wife im a moment of temptation), 
and the wife will reach its climax in the 
instalment due this month. Any woman 
would burn her fruit-cake or take 
stitches an inch long in her best friend's 
embroidered towel, rather than miss 
reading it the moment the magazine 
arrives.”"—Kansas Globe, Atchison. 


“The story as a whole, ‘As Czsar’s 
Wife,’ is one of the best the Bazar has 
ublished in years. It should be, and 
doubtless will be, a worthy successor to 
its gredtest success, ‘ The Masquerader.’’’ 
—New Orleans (La.) Picayune. 


“* As Cesar’s- Wife,’ Margarita Spal- 
ding Gerry’s novel in HarpEerR’s Bazar, 
promises to be one of the literary pleas- 
ures of the year. The illustrations are 
by James Montgomery Flagg.’’—Pittsburg 
Press. 


“The Gaz HarpPer’s BAZAR is a 
splendid inning for the New Year. It 
has an unusual cover design, and every 
feature is attractive."—The Detroit Free 
Press. 


‘“ HARPER’S BAZAR is unusually satisfying 
to all kinds of readers.”—Post, Jamestown, 
N. Y. 

“HARPER'S Bazar closes I91I with an 
exceptionally good issue full of enjoyable 
features. So mumerous are these that 
space is lacking for recapitulation; they are 
‘all there,’ however. The Bazar is the 
high-class woman’s azine of this coun- 
try; its contents are always the best, and 
it caters to women of refinement and 
culture.”"—Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


“Of infinite variety and beauty are the 
features of Harper’s Bazar. a 
Mirror and American, Manchester, N. 


“It is generally conceded that the 
Bazar represents progress in evéry de- 
at om — es vide the 
ome and outside of it.’’—Bridge 
Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. sah 


‘The enlarged Bazar grows more and 
more attractive. The editorials are 
worth the cost of a whole "s subscrip- 
tion to the iodical.”’"— Times-Recorder, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.”"——Boston Universalist Leader. 


‘“ HARPER'S Bazar is the highest-class 
woman's publication in the country, cult- 
ured and entertaining throughout, and 
the last number is no exception to its ad- 
mira ble rule of superiority.”"—Troy Press, 
Troy, N. ¥. 


“ ITARPER’S Bazar is the first and best 
3 the woman’s journals.”"-—The St. Louis 
ensor. 


“HaARPER’s Bazar is classic.”-—The 


Detroit Journal 

“The reading-matter in the Bazar is 
always of the highest class.”—American, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

“ Everybody in the land ought to see 
Harper’s Biase month.’’—Sche- 
nectady Daily Union, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“More matter of peculiar interest to 
women could hardly be packed in a single 


ublication than is porseomg- in HarPER’s 
AZAR, and it is all of the high standard 
for which this periodical is imowa.”— 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘ ‘There can ‘be-no more desirable guide 
or a housewife than this same Bazar.” 
Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky. 
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Our SPECIAL 
SPRING FasHION NUMBER 


The next number of “Harper’s Bazar” will be the great annual Spring Fashion 
Number, the periodical which “ sets the fashion” for America’s best-dressed 
from Maine to California. As usual, it will contain an exhaustive 
presentation of every phase of the fashion question. It will tell not only what 
women will wear, but what they should wear. It will describe and illustrate 
the best French fashions and the best American fashions, and it will consider 


As the needs of women of every condition will be remembered; so will the 
requirements of women of all ages be borne in mind. There will be fashions 
for old ladies, for middle-aged women, for girls, for children. There will be 
house gowns, street gowns, negligees, tailor-made suits, hats, belts, neckwear, 
and the thousand and one details which go to make up the wardrobe of the 
well-dressed woman. 

In addition to this great fashion showing, the April “ Bazar” will contain a 
number of brilliant literary features. For example, “‘ Everychild,” a drama by 
Sylvia Sherman, exquisitely illustrated by Tony Nell. ‘“ Those Things for the 
Perkinses,”” by Walter A. Frost, with illustrations by Peter Newell. “ Bird 
Environments,” by Walter Prichard Eaton, beautifully illustrated by Walter 
King Stone. “ The Call of Spring,” a ‘“‘ May Iverson” story, by Elizabeth 
Jordan, illustrated by Charlotte i “The Comforting Rain,” 


grows larger and more enthusiastic every day There are branch clubs all over 
the world as well as in every State in the Union. 


Subscriptions $1.25 per year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE. NEW YORK 























Simple 
Italian 
Cookery 


By ANTONIA ISOLA 


HIS book of Italian 

recipes was compiled 
by an authority who has 
lived much in Rome. 
Though frugal, the Italians 
are excellent cooks. The 
American housekeeper will 
find many interesting sug- 
gestions for preparing not 
only the numerous varie- 
ties of macaroni and risotti, 
but also many new ways 
of cooking soups, meats, 
vegetables, and sweets. It 
shows that Italian cookery 
is far from being all “gar- 
lic and macaroni.” 

12mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


The 
Cook Book of 
Left-Overs 


A Collection of 400 Reliable Recipes 
for the Practical Housekeeper. 


By HELEN 
CARROLL CLARKE 
Former Instructor in Cookery in Pratt 


Institute, Brooklyn; a 


PHOEBE DEYO RULON 


Former Instructor in Invalid Cookery 
and Dietetics in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. : 


HAT to do with 

Left -Over Meats, 

with Left-Over Poultry, 

with Left-Over Vegetables, 

with Left-Over Bread, are 

some of the chapter head- 
ings. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 16mo, 


Special Waterproof Cloth, Uniform with 
“The Expert Waitress,” $1.00 net. 


Hygiene for 
Mother and 
Child 


By FRANCIS H. 
MacCARTHY, M.D. 


Attending Physician to the Out. Patient 
Department for Children, Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Hospital. 


A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, in- 
cluding Hygiene for the Prospective 
Mother and Practical Directions for 
the Care and Peeding of Children. 

HIS book is the out- 
growth of experience 
in a city hospital in treat- 
ing children and giving 
counsel to their mothers. 

The first part deals with 

questions which come to 

every woman during the 
time before the baby is 
born. The second part 
considers the care and 
feeding of infants and older 
children. The third part 
is general. All technical 
terms excluded. 

Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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“IT’S RESPONSIBILITY THAT KILLS” 


DRAWN BY FANNY Y. CORY 
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TWO SORTS OF PEOPLE 
ORE and more, as the round world 
unfolds to the individual mind, does 
the saying of the Sage unfold also—that 
there are only two kinds of people in 
the world, men and women. In all the 
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vast and various panorama, there are but 
two inevitable figures — sometimes 
friends, sometimes lovers, sometimes foes, 
sometimes players at a game, sometimes 
passionately endeavoring to be one, but 
always two. ' 

In a way, they understand one another 
deeply. In a way, again, they misunder- 
stand one another totally. They are al- 
ways hoping for perfect understanding; 
and, in the mean time, they evolve the 
whole endless comedy and tragedy of life. 

A man thinks that women are too hard 
on one another, a woman that men are too 
easy on one another. Husband and wife, 
facing questions of conscience or honor, 
find themselves taking opposite views. 

It takes both to make a well-balanced 
family atmosphere; and the criss-cross of 
it is, as regards the children, an ideal 
preparation for the world outside. For 
the girl who goes out to meet life igno- 
rant of the nature of her dearest foe, 
Man, and the lad who fares forth, un- 
knowing, to meet Woman, are wayfarers 
in peril of the dangers of the road. 


THE GREAT WORK OF WOMAN 

THNOLOGISTS tell us that the be- 

ginnings of society were all in the 
hands of women. It was the women of 
the tribes who began the arts of weaving 
and of pottery. Flame, that most 
precious possession, was guarded by the 
women and kept always replenished. 

The domestic hearth meant everything 
in those primitive days, and woman was 
its guardian. Each generation learned 
from its mothers, and all human society 
has evolved from the faithfulness and 
patience of women. 

To-day, woman is not sure that she 
wants to keep on at beginnings and 
foundations. She yearns for turrets and 
pinnacles, for the freedom of the man. 
Yet her immemorial part in the work of 
the world is a greater work than man’s. 
She is the permanent, the binding factor. 
On her rest all the nations. 

Tf she desires, even now, to make over 
human society on new lines, she must 
perforce begin at the beginning again. 
She must reorganize home and family. 
She must train children into a new 
order of things. At present, all she does 
is to try to get away. But society is not 
changed or built over by runaways. 
Constructive beginnings—that is what 
progress asks from the woman to-day. 


A PLAN OF LIFE 

ONSTRUCTIVENESS — having a 

plan—is the mainspring of success 
in any department of life. It is also ap- 
plicable to life itself as a whole. Not- 
withstanding cireumstances—indeed, with 
circumstances as its foundation—life can 
be planned in all sorts of proportionate 
measures, and planned victoriously. 

Just as Raphael’s greatest triumphs of 
composition came out of his having to 
fill a circle or oval or oblong panel of 
fixed size, so tae limits of life are no 


thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence. 
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Wisdom of the Moderns 
EDUCATION 


Tis the taught already that profits by teach- 
ing.— BROWNING. 


Education commences at the mother's home; 
and every word spoken within the hearsay of 
little .children -tends toward the formation of 
character. —BALLON. 


Observation more than books, experience rather 
than persons, are the prime educators.—A. BROoN- 
son OLCOTT. 


Education is only like good culture ; it changes 
the size, but not the sort —BEECHER. 


The seeret of education lies in respecting the 
pupil. ... Education should be as broad as 
man.—EMERSON. 


Education is the leading human souls to what 
is best and making what is best out of them... . 
The training which makes men huppiest in them- 
selves also makes them most serviceable to 
uvthers.— RUSKIN. 


To know how to suggest is the great art of 
teaching.— AMIEL. 


The teacher, like the poet, must be born and 
then born again, for the spirit must quicken the 
spirit, and life inspire life, before knowledge can 
grow to wisdom.—ALIcE FREEMAN PALMER. 





It is a fatal folly to persist in a system which 
undermines a girl’s constitution that it may over- 
load her memory.—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The final test of the value of the education 
given to an individual or to a nation is continu- 
ous mental growth—Cuartres W. Evior. 


The essential business of the school is not so 
much to teach and to communicate a variety and 
multiplicity of things as it is to give prominence 
io the ever-living unity that is in all things.— 
FROEBEL. . 


No reception without reaction, no impression 
without correlative expression—this is the great 
maxim which the teacher ought never to for- 
get —WILLIAM JAMEs. 


I have faith in the improvability of the race— 
in their accelerating improvability. . . . Coiled 
up in this institution [free schools] as in a 
spring there is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel 
the spheres.—Horace MANN. 


We learn wisdom from failure much more than 
from success. ... Horne Tooke used to say of 
his studies in intellectual philosophy that he 
had become all the better acquainted with the 
country through having had the good luck some- 
times to lose his way.—SMILEs. 


Truly wise you are not unless your wisdom be 
constantly changing from your childhood on to 
your death.—MAETERLINCK. 


There is a time in every man’s education when 
he arrives at the conviction that envy is igno- 
rance; that imiiation is suicide; that he must 
take himself for better, for worse, as his portion; 
that though the wide universe is full of good a 
kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed upon that plot of ground 
which is given him to till—EMERSON. 


Have you learned lessons only of those who 
admired you and were tender with you and stood 
aside for you? Have you not learned great les- 
sons from those who reject you and brace them- 
selves against you, or who treat you with con- 
tempt or dispute the passage with you?—WALT 
WHITMAN. 


It is, no doubt, a very laudable effort in mod- 
ern teaching to render as much as possible cf 
what the young are required to learn easy and 
interesting to them. But when this principle is 
pushed to the length of not requiring them to 
learn anything but what has been made easy and 
interesting, one of the chief objects of education 
has been sacrificed —Joun Sruart Minn. 
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“* Harper’s Basar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper’s Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
parents should provide it for their daughters. It. has the sustained literary quality which improves while it interests, and 
What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
**— The 


Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


obstacle to an artistic plan of living. 
Most people muddle along, letting cir- 
cumstances get the upper hand and keep 
it. That is why they fail. The wife who 
has no idea of systematizing the house- 
hold expenses and cannot train servants 
into her own ways, and the mother who 
lets her children develop as they choose 
and cannot understand their deficiencies, 
suffer from lack of constructiveness. 

Any plan, no matter how well laid out, 
may be changed by unforeseen circum- 
stances. But most circumstances—and 
here is the point—can be foreseen to a 
great extent, and can be fitted into ex- 
isting plans without destroying them. 
The better, and wider, and wiser the plan, 
the more likely it is to fit any happenings 
that come along. Plan or hodge-podge 
every woman has her chance and her 
chance of victory and power. 





THE FRIENDLESS WOMAN 

HE friendless person is a_ pathetic 

sight. From the destitute wanderer 
in the gutter to the loveless millionaire, 
the array of those who have no friends 
saddens the mind. But the moment that 
one tries to reach the utterly friendless, 
high or low, the reasons for such friend- 
lessness begin to come to light. 

Except in rare cases, why is a man or 
woman unloved! Simply because he or 
she is unlovely, or indifferent, or sel- 
fish, or complaining, or greedy, or ma- 
licious, or evil, or hard and mean. 
Friendliness cannot exist long in only one 
of a pair of friends. It dies necessarily, 
for friendship is mutual or nothing. 

To have friends, be a friend—it is an 
old recipe, but never yet has failed. The 
woman alone in the world who desires 
friends need not grasp at doubtful com- 
panions. Life, at every turn, offers this 
and that individual to her. Every year, 
from the cradle to the grave, holds oppor- 
tunities of sincere human intercourse, if 
she, on her side, shows herself kind, gen- 
tle, pure, and helpful. 

Intellectual friendships are not always 
to be had—they are the poorest and least 
stable, by the way. But the friendships 
of the heart can blossom freely in every 
life that is ready for them. 


THE BREATHLESS WOMAN 
ANY a woman to-day appears to the 
unprejudiced observer to be running 

hard, yet never catching up with herself. 

It may be only a modern mannerism, 
this way of arriving breathless at one 
thing after another. It may be only a 
way of showing how sought after, how 
important, how energetic the breathless 
maid or matron is. But it is certainly 
not attractive. 

“ Cultivate repose” is a beauty maxim 
that no woman can afford to ignore. 
Hurry is the foe of grace, of good man- 
ners, of good looks, of sympathy and 
charm. If it meant energy and result, 
these drawbacks might be forgiven to 
some extent—but it is not the hurrying 


* ~woman who accomplishes things, after all. 


Outsiders unkindly declare that Amer- 
ican women, with their hurry habit, do 


‘ not get any more solid work done than 


those of other countries. And they are 
right. 
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ARGARET automatically 

counted the leaves stuck on 

the ferule of her umbrella and proceeded 

with care to impale thereon a particularly 

large, crisp, golden oak leaf that had flut- 

tered alone to the very end of the path 

down which she was walking. The skies were 

gloomy, the atmosphere damp, and the ground 

soggy from the recent rain. Yet Margaret 

strolled along at as leisurely a pace as if 

November had not promptly on that day claimed tear- 

ful, gray succession to the joyous brilliance of a gay 

October which only yesterday had triumphantly flung 
abroad its crimson banners of farewell. 

Across the road stood a charming little 
house so attractive without that its. ex- 
terior immediately provoked eager guesses 

as to the pleasures of its 
interior, and the stranger 
who passed that way 
rarely failed to turn 
and speculate con- 
cerning it. Mar- 
garet, its tenant 
and owner, stopped 
in her walk to look 
at it too, but stared 
at it moodily, re- 
pelled its welcome 
distastefully, and, 
after brooding over 
it silently for 
a few seconds, 
forced herself 
by an_ evident 
effort to ap- 

proach it. 
Pausing as 
she reached the 
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steps, she began to pull off one by one 

the leaves that were stuck on the ferule 

of her smart little umbrella lingeringly, 
as if this were a pleasing game, at the end of which 
some unpleasant task awaited her. As she played 
her compressed lips parted to repeat almost un- 
consciously the familiar old rhyme: “ Rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief.” On the last word 
her tone dropped, her abstracted expression crystal- 
lized into one of active aversion, and, recklessly 
flinging aside the umbrella, she ran swiftly up the 
steps and dashed into the house. 

The agreeable warmth, the sociable blaze on the 
hearth, the bowls of sunny chrysanthemums on the 
mahogany table that met her unseeing eyes as she 
entered the library meant nothing to her consciousness ; 
there was no scene, no atmosphere for her outside of 
those which her peculiar mental concentration was 
creating, and she came to a standstill on the big rug, 
without having cast one observant glance at her sur- 
roundings. Presently she put out one gloved hand 
and touched an electric button. To the maid who came 
in answer she said: 

“If Mr. Gray is at home, please ask him to come 
here a moment.” 

While she awaited her husband she remained stand- 
ing straight and stiff in the same position that she 
had assumed on first coming in, and, when he entered, 
she moved not at all save to raise her eyes from the 
rug and look at him. So steadily she gazed at the 
slim, boyish form, at the winning face, with its ex- 
pression of cheerful good-will, that the man began to 
shift his feet, to lose his cheerfulness. More and more 
uneasy, apparently, under the scrutiny of his wife’s 
hazel eyes, he finally ventured a question. 

“Did you have a pleasant walk, Madge?” 

‘* No,” came the reply, indifferently. 

“T am sorry, but it is a rather seedy sort of a day. 
Where did you go?” 

To her sharply attuned ears his commonplace 
queries sounded evasive. Would it not be natural 
to ask why she wanted to speak with him? 

“T don’t—it doesn’t matter where I went,” she an- 
swered, dully. 

The words that she ached to say, the calm explana- 
tion and decision that she had planned to give, were 
slipping from her mental grasp, and the old burning 
sense of wrong and shame, heightened by a new, bit- 
terer impulse, were leading her on to recommence the 
accusations and recrimination that had become so 
drearily familiar. 

The man noticed absently how her little figure 
quivered, and her dark, sweet face grew strained in 
some intense effort that she was making as she opened 
her lips to speak. Impulsively forgetful of all that 
had happened, that was almost daily happening, 
and seeing only in the smooth, flushed cheeks and 
deep eyes, in her whole slight, dear smaliness, the 
Madge whom he had won so-gloriously three years 
before, Jim Gray crossed to his wife impetuously 
and took her in his arms. 

“How beautiful you are, sweet- 
heart!” he exclaimed. 

With unsuspected force she pushed 
him away and drew herself back from 
his embrace daintily. 

“Don’t touch me,” she 
murmured. She paused 
and added, steadily: 
“Listen to me, Jim; I 
have something very im- 
portant to tell you. I 
am going to leave you— 
for always.” 

“Leave me?” ques- 
tioned her husband, puz- 
zled. The pregnant words 
had come so quietly that 


for a moment their true significance did not impress 
him. “Leave me? Why, Madge! Madge!” As her 
meaning did penetrate to his astonished senses and 
grip them implacably, his bewildered protest gathered 
emphasis and became a despairing outcry. “ Don’t 
you love me any more? JI’ll be good; I will, indeed.” 

The childlike cry fell on ears deaf to its pathos. 
Margaret moved until she faced him directly and could 
look straight into his hurt blue eyes. 

“You have promised a thousand times before, Jim, 
and what has happened?” she returned, hopelessly. 
“No crime perhaps—none, at least, that I know of.” 
She smiled a trifle bitterly and asked: “ But how do 
I know? You conceal things, you deceive me.” 

His choked voice interrupted her piteously. 

“ Madge, I’ll be good. I do try.” 

“T am smothering in the atmosphere that you 
create,” she went on rapidly, heedless of his words, 
her eyes fixed on some inner, scorching vision, “ and 
not only I—not only my happiness, but—but—you 
are suffocating my moral sense.” 

He looked at her curiously, at her lovely, delicate 
face, at the slender frame wherein the eager flame of 
life which vivified her every look and movement seemed 
to burn lower as she made her shrinking confession. 
After a moment he spoke. 

“You have said it all before, Madge, a thousand 
times—all but that. You are right, and so I have never 
complained of your accusations in all the dragging 
months since you first realized that I was a weak 
man.” A weight of self-scorn emphasized the words. 
“Yet it is true that I have tried, that I try as hard 
as is possible for a man who lacks the one lever which, 
ironically enough, dear, is the only one that can raise 
him to firm ground.” He hesitated before .asking. 
gently: “Did you ever think of that? Did you never 
feel the claim for tolerance that the weak-willed sinner 
has over the strong one?” 

The girl brushed one hand over her forehead. 

“T can’t feel anything new,” she replied, blankly, 
“T only feel with a constant deepening of disgust how 
hideous it all is—the fresh discoveries of deceit, the 
humiliating. quarrels, the moral stagnation.” She 
sighed heavily, and her eyes were those of a blind per- 
son. “Thad to find a way out. 1 must leave you, Jim.” 

The words had barely passed her lips for the second 
time when again his question reached her, with a 
poignant insistence that compelled an answer. 

“Don’t you love me any more, Madge?” 

“No”—she did state the fact at last calmly and 
and promptly, as one that had been long decided and 
needed no reconsideration—" no, you have smothered 
my love along with every other beautiful living thing 
in my soul.” She hesitated, not through pity for the 
white face, stricken suddenly from its wistfulness to 
misery, for her preoccupation ignored him save as a 
iistener to her own imperative revelations, but through 
the stress of some effort that was choking her. She 
raised one hand to her high collar, pulling at it, and 
her eyes half closed. She swayed a little. “No,” she 
repeated once more, and a sudden recrudescence of 
flaming, wrathful mortification brought her upright. 
“For I, Margaret Wilde, have told a lie. I have lied. 


_ Yesterday, for the first time in my whole life, I lied.” 


She reiterated her self-accusation sternly. “ And it 
is your fault. You are ruining my moral standard of 
values. You are killing me heart and soul.” 

As she said the last words her husband stepped back 
to the fireplace and leaned against the mantelpiece. 

“ Heart and soul I am killing you.” He echoed the 
words sadly enough, but there was also a strange new 
break in his voice as of physical suffering. Margaret 
stared at him. 

“You look odd. Are you in pain?” she asked, her 
self-absorption involuntarily broken. 

“Only the same old pain that I have had before.” 
His tone belittled any seriousness of meaning that his 
words might have held, yet he spoke with difficulty 
and his face was very white. .Margaret, however, ac 
cepted the reply easily. The ordeal that she had al- 
most feared was over, her decision had been made ani 
imparted, and the road of life opened again before her. 

Not, it is true, the old sunny, flower-decked, greenly 
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shaded road leading mysteriously to a land of promise, 
but, in spite of twilight and barrenness, an open road. 
With the utter blankness of relief that succeeds almost 
intolerable mental strain, she gazed about blindly at 
all the familiar details of her charming little home 
and started to walk toward the door. She seemed to 
have forgotten the man standing there by the fireplace 
until his voice, still oddly broken, struck into her 
restfulness with a discordance that physically hurt. 

“ And you will leave all this, Madge, or shall I go?” 

“ T—hadn’t thought.” She was aware of impatience 
at this intrusion of a practical nature on her dream 
of #mmediate freedom and there was a resentful tone 
in her quick answer. 

“You must stay,” she decreed, “for it is all dis- 
tasteful to me now, and, besides, I have enough money 
of my own to get along.” 

A perceptible pause ensued before he spoke again, 
even then without noticeable bitterness, presenting an 
apparently undeniable fact. 

“Tt would be better if I were dead.” 

Horrified, Margaret glanced up, and, as she realized 
that the horror was only an automatic reflection 
aroused by a conventional signal of distress from her 
brain alone, she looked away. 

Then the climax came dramatically, so dramatically. 
It was almost like a play. Quite suddenly Jim Gray 
dropped at his wife’s feet. 

Inside of an hour he lay on his bed, conscious and 
in agony, while surgeon and nurse stepped quietly 
about preparing as best they could in such extremity 
for an immediate operation. 

The patient’s wife sat down-stairs, calm and steady 
in nerves and emotions, and waited. After attend- 
ing at once and competently to the needs of the oc- 
casion she had obeyed the surgeon’s suggestion that 
she should await, below, the outcome of the operation, 
an outeome frankly admitted to be doubtful. Margaret 
understood that the experienced physician was ad- 
miring her courage, that he was silently congratulating 
Jim on possessing a wife who did not lose her head 
in an emergency, who could even listen composedly to 
the carefully pronounced judgment that the chances in 
an operation for acute appendicitis of this nature 
were hardly favorable, and Margaret knew that she 
was deceiving him. : 

But she did not deceive herself. As she lay back in 
the Sleepy Hollow chair before the fire and gave her- 
self over to thought she realized fully that it was the 
sudden unexpected promise of absolute freedom that 
had frozen her face into the semblance of remarkable 
self-control, that had steadied her hands and had given 
her the power which the wondering surgeon mis- 
understood. 

One deep groan came to her ears, then silence. Jim 
would be the gainer as well as she if there were to 
be no awakening. That sensation of security and peace 
which had encompassed her earlier in the afternoon 
now enwrapped her and she rested. 

Why mince matters to herself? With a certain fierce 
pride in her honesty, in the candor which stripped her 
heart clear of the conventional trappings of regret 
and revealed the naked truth, Margaret acknowledged 
exultantly that she rejoiced in her freedom—a free- 
dom of the soul without which life’s meaning was 
incomprehensible. Her feet were set once more on the 
open road and her eyes strained toward the goal. 

A footstep sounded outside the library door and 
Margaret sprang up. They could not know so soon! 
One of the nurses entered. 

“What is it?” asked Margaret. She saw now in 
the nurse’s face a mingled pity and admiration, just 
as if the expression were a reflection of that which 
had earlier shone in the eyes of the surgeon, and she 
felt hotly ashamed of the involuntary deceit which 
was its cause. 

“It is not over,” answered the big nurse, very gent- 
ly—“ not yet. I came to warn you, Mrs. Gray, that 
this is an unusually critical case. Your husband 
waited so long. We hope, but we are afraid. I shall 
let you know the result just as soon as possible.” She 
hesitated and added, softly, “ You must be prepared 
for the worst.” 

The nurse vanished into the dim hallway, into the 
dim land of shadows up-stairs; and Margaret lay 
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back in her chair, and a queer little smile distorted her 
lips. They were trying to prepare her for the worst 
in order that she might continue to bear herself bravely. 

What interminable waiting! An operation, she had 
always thought, was a matter of a very few moments, 
but they might have cut Jim to pieces by this time. 
Her uplifted eyes met two shadowy ones that gazed 
piteously at her from an old gilt-framed mirror that 
hung above the davenport: what a ghastly face! Hag- 
gard eyes, contracted brow, white lips! Margaret re- 
solved, grimly, that the old mirror, slanderous at all 
times, must be removed. 

Suddenly she leaped up, quivering. That was a 
groan, slight, low, unmistakable. Her small, nervous 
fingers clutched tightly around the arms of her chair 
and her ears ached with listening, but no further 
sound came from the whife-swathed chamber above. 
After a moment her hands relaxed and she fell back, 
faint and dizzy. What would the surgeon think if 
he were to see her now? “He would suspect,” reflected 
Margaret, satirically, “not that I am a woman who 
dares to be honest with herself, at least, but that I am, 
pale and shaken, simply the ordinary loving wife who 
bewails the fate that may overtake her faithful 
husband.” 

Jim was faithful, to be sure, and his sincere love 
for her was to her critical ears the one quality that 
he possessed which rang true. His passion, more- 
over, had never lost: its delicate flavor of romance, 
its consideration of her mcods and sentiments, even 
while he had been trampling to death the fragrant 
blossoms which her own strong affection had borne. 
Even to-day his voice had vibrated as deeply in his 
outburst of admiration at her beauty as it had three 
endless years ago when they were married. Jim’s 
wife stirred restlessly, sighed, and resolutely recalled 
her wandering thoughts from days irretrievably buried 
in the shameful grave that misery and wrongdoing 
had dug. 

How very still it was! The stillness was heavy, 
oppressive; Margaret had an idea that by putting out 
her hand she would find that it was tangible. Even 
at midnight the house was not as still. 

The excitable little French clock on the bookcase 
whirred a low, busy whir and struck five, quickly and 
expeditiously. Five o’clock and she hadn’t ordered 
dinner! Margaret arose automatically, then with a 
sudden scorn of herself sank back as she realized how 
little need there would be in her household that night 
for dinner or for any of the indications of the usual 
routine now so rudely shattered. 

It didn’t matter—nothing mattered—if only they 
would tell her at once that everything was over. The 
tidings must come sooner or later, and she wished to 
know now, wished impatiently for the hypocritical 
days of mourning to be over so that she could creep 
away alone and learn to breathe again, to look the 
world in the face and smile. Her meditations were 
growing feverish and confused, and she tried to force 
herself to be calm. Could love itself make such wait- 
ing more unbearable? 

A terrible thought came to the girl: was it possible 
that Jim had never recovered from the anesthetic, 
that he had never opened those merry blue eyes, 
that he had not even made a fight for his life? 
She wondered, strickenly, if that often hap- 
pened. The silence of sus- 
pense in which the house was 
bound was intolerable. 

Sharply out of the 
listening silence, out of 
the strained, heavy still- 
ness, came a sound. It 






tried to frame a question, but 
the big purse answered it be- 
fore it was framed, answered 
the staring, piteous eyes, the 
drawn face, the deep lines that 
this hour of horror had cut 
around mouth and brow. 

“You brave little woman,” she said, un 
professional triumph in her quiet tones, 
“your husband will live. We have pulled 
him through.” i 

Margaret staggered and caught at the 
firm arm that the nurse extended. As in a vision she 
saw before her the boyish form stretched ‘out on the 
bed up-stairs; saw the biue eyes open and gaze at her; 
heard the pained voice repeat, * I will be good 

“ He will live?” she breathed, almost inaudibly, and 
shut her eyes to keep out the blackness and the dizzi- 
mess. For one overwhelming second, while those un 
expected words pierced to the unavowed depths of her 
secret soul, her heart swayed in the balance. Then, in 
the final knowledge ot self, she lifted her head high 
and opened wide her clear eyes. “ He will live,” she 
repeated, and the exultant murmur rose to a cracked, 
smothered cry. “My Jim will live. My sweetheart, 
my Jim!” She withdrew herself from the strong 
support that she had held to 
stand proudly erect, and an eager, 
softening radiance transfigured 
her white little face. 

“ Take me to him,” 
she begged and 
stretched out two 
shaking hands— 
“take me to him, 
because ”— and her 
whisper broke on a 
sob—* because, dear 
Heaven, he doesn’t 
know!” 


‘ 
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CHAPTER IV 

= OST of tne spectators had melted away. 

‘\G Groups of those who had lingered to dis- 

fai cuss the situation were here and there. 

4 The largest group, of course, was the one 

et] that had gathered around Garvin and 

Mayo. Several men that were identified with large 

business interests of the city were there, plainly re- 

lieved at the outcome. Lyman had joined them and 

was being congratulated with much facetiousness; 

Garvin was flushed and jocular; Mayo and the law- 
yers cheerful and anecdotal. 

“Tt’s just an act in the comedy,” Mayo was saying 
to Garvin. “ Of course they’ll go after me next. This 
is the time of the Righteousness Play, you know. But 
there is always the sacred Right of Appeal.” They 
all laughed. “If they get any jury to return a true 
bill against me I think I know where to get a wedge 
in. That fellow Ward hates Cowperthwaite like a good 
one. Never noticed it before, but 1 caught the look 
Ward gave him. That’s the point of attack. Law be 
hanged. It’s the personal thing that tells every time,” 

He went back to his daughter, who was wondering 
rather dismayedly why her father seemed to be so 
friendly with a man who had just been accused of such 
awful-sounding things. Helping his “little girl” on 
with her girlishly trim and dainty white serge jacket 
the big man left the room. 

Cowperthwaite had slipped out some time before, 
thinking that the place was not a particularly good 
one for an encounter with Ken. Ward had fallen into 
a black and brooding dejection. He gathered up his 
papers and put them into their case, either ignoring 
or responding by a nod of the curtest to the occasional 
greeting that came his way. A good many people 
craned for a glimpse of him. Garvin’s chief counsel, 
on his way to the clerk’s desk, waved him a jocular 
salutation. 3 ie 

“What does Cowperthwaite mean ,by, throwing the 
whole thing out—damn .him!” ‘he thought, savagely. 
“An out-and-out traitor! Judge. Barnard would 
never have plucked up spirit to take the case from 
the jury if it hadn’t been for Cowperthwaite’s grand- 
stand play. Now we'll have to begin the grind all 
over again. What a farce the human show is, any- 
way!” Ward plunged out of the room and was in 
the full tide of the street current when he took up 
his bitter thoughts again. “ One set of scavenger ants 
sitting up in judgment of another set because the first 
happens to feed a little more directly upon the cor- 
ruption that in one way or another gives us all our 
food!” 

Ugly as his thoughts were, instinctively he clung 
to even their support. For he was nearing home— 
where Ruth was. ut 

He hadn’t written to her since he had left for 
Chicago; he hadn’t even telephoned when he got in 
that morning. He wouldn’t have been going home 
then if his common sense had not.told him that things 
had to be taken up again somehow, and the longer he 
delayed the more difficult the task would be. 

“T’ve got to think it out somehow,” he thought. 
But as often as he tried to imagine what their meeting 
would be like his bruised mind failed to register any 
picture. 

It was not until he drew out his latch-key to open 
the door that he had any consecutive thought. 
it was to caution himself. 


“Now see here,” he said to the snarling dog that” 


crouched low within him. “No half-way measures. 
If you have made up your mind to condone it”—a 
wave of sick loathing swept over him at his own word 
whispered to his own sick soul—* don’t let’s have any 


Then 


grudging. I won’t stand a single allusion to it. It’s 
done and finished. Do a whole day’s work!” 

Yet with the opening of the door there seemed at 
first so little to contend with. Instead a breath like 
incense that swept out to meet him and meant home. 
For an instant its old influence was upon him; every 
pulse was quickened and yet steadied. Then misery, 
heavier for its momentary withdrawal, surged back 
upon him laden with all.the drift and uncleanness of 
the bitter sea. 

In the hall he fixed his mind on the near externals. 
He was very careful how he hung up his hat. 

“ What is it she has contrived to do with the house?” 
he wondered, pulling off his gloves. “It’s the usual 
commonplace narrow arrangement. We have had lit- 
tle enough money to put into it, Heaven knows. ‘I'here 
she’s independent enough. Ruth has never cared about 
money. It certainly was not that way, through love 
of luxury, she has proved—vulnerable—” 

He pulled himself together. This was not the prom- 
ise he had made to himself. Couldn’t he follow out 
a train of ordinary impersonal thought without end- 
ing up there? 

“What’s the charm of the house?” he speculated, 
determinedly. The rooms were simple enough; - just 
the absolutely necessary ¢hairs, the settee, and a stand 
or two. The piano—to be sure that was a good one. 
Music was one of Ward’s minor passions. If he hadn’t 
been so busy he would have given a good deal of time 
to it. He even composed adittle—rather wild, haunt- 
ing snatches of melodies: «‘'he walls were of the sim- 
plest—one tone throughout. But the pictures—well, 
that was Ruth’s hobby. Still, there were very few— 
only hung just right. ‘The draperies somehow caught 
up just the right note of the walls, the furniture tap- 
estries were perhaps a note or two higher in the scale, 
and the rugs a trifle lower. But she had somehow put 
a sense of space and airiness into everything. And 
every chair a nook for a friend to be comfortable in. 
The lamps just right for reading or casting a glow to 
bring into added beauty some picture that widened 
the city constraint with a glimpse of spring skies or 
harvest fields. 

Ruth came down the stairs humming. 

“How curious!” he thought to himself. ‘Then he 
caught the quaver in her voice and recognized the 
effort. That was the worst of this deadly domestic 
setting for a tragedy; you knew so well the woman’s 
every mood. The knowledge had added power to hurt 
you because the learning of*it had been with love, not 
hate. 

He glanced at her, forcing the steadiness of the look. 
He did not kiss her. She wore a gown that he liked. 
He knew them all; there were so few of them. She 
didn’t usually wear this one except for something 
festive. 

“Ts she planning to go to the theater?” he wondered. 
Then his heart contracted. The pretty frock meant 
that she wanted to please him. Something like hatred 
rose in him at the thought. But he forced it down, 
saying to himself, with grim honesty, that he would 
probably have been even more angry had she been 
carelessly dressed and negligent. That would have 
meant something to him more damning still. 

He started up-stairs and she made a motion to go 
with him.. But some undefined constraint seized her 
and she stayed below. Every step that he took up- 
stairs without her hurt her. 

Ward made short work with his dressing. It was 
often rather a lengthy process, for Ruth hovered com- 
panionably around and told him everything that had 
happened, while he struggled with his tie or made 
interniittent play--with his hair-brushes. Sometimes 


she mussed his hair all up after he had brushed it. 
trying ways to hide the white lock which bothered 
her. Then he had to brush it all over again and it 
took time. He commented in his own mind on her 
staying down-stairs. And again he admitted that had 
she done otherwise it would have been worse. But he 
hadn’t decided what he was going to do. 

The dinner was quickly over. It was admirable, too, 
with the soup he especially liked and that salad that 
the cook couldn’t make. That meant that Ruth had 
taken the time herself. The old phrase about the way 
to a man’s heart being through his stomach occurred 
to him. She was trying to propitiate in good earnest. 
“ Nothing like the tender devotion of a woman with 
something to expiate”—the cynical words of some 
tainted clubman floated into his mind from some dusty 
corner. 

“No, things went pretty badly to-day,” he was 
admitting to her, with a latent pleasure in detailing 
something disastrous. “It was Cowperthwaite’s fault. 
It’s going to kill our side, having him brought into 
the case. He took a stand to-day in direct opposition 
to me; played traitor just to pose as a superior being. 
But all the same I stole a march on him.” For the 
moment né had spoken of Cowperthwaite with un- 
consciousness. But the red that flew into her cheeks 
showed that the thought had been with her, waiting. 
That knowledge put grim enjoyment into his manner 
as he told her of his cleverness. 

She looked a little aghast when the full force of 
it dawned upon her. 

“ But—” she started to protest. 

He knew just the way she would look at it. O/ 
course she would think Cowperthwaite right, not him. 
Hatred of the man climbed its monotonous way into 
his heart again and sank into its accustomed im- 
potence. He noticed, with a cruel relish of her con- 
fusion, that she dropped the subject and sat with her 
eyes unhappily on the table. He went on with linger- 
ing pleasure to tell her the text of Remsen’s letter. 

“T had supposed you would wait,” she broke in, 
eagerly. “Not use the letter now, but see if you 
couldn’t get hold of Remsen for the Mayo trial later.” 

That was absolutely the right and reasonable course 
of action; he knew that perfectly well. He had often 
used Ruth’s suggestions to advantage. But nothing 
— she could say now seemed to have any weight with 
jim. 

“That’s just like a woman’s idea of business,” he 
overrode her opinion, roughly. Of course, too, it was 
part of her defense to pretend earlier knowledge of 
the letter. The dinner dragged to its unhappy end. 

There had been times when Ruth had looked at him 
with a sort of dawning wonder. 

“Ken is taking it worse than I had supposed he 
would,” she thought. Being an honest woman, wit! 
a conscience that was normally active, she had pre 
pared herself to expect that her husband would come 
home to her in some such mood. The fear of it had 
made the days they had been parted very unhappy. 
“They say a man can’t love without being capable 
of jealousy,” she admitted that. “But how can any 
one feel that kind of jealousy and still have faith: 
Would I feel that way about Ken?” She let hei 
mind dwell on the subject and was rewarded by fee! 
ing quite the proper warmth of indignation at the 
mere idea of some mythical woman daring to assum: 
she had the right to entertain a tender sentiment fo: 
Ken. That quite cheered Ruth. She would feel al- 
most that way about Ken. 

But oceasionally, as she caught an undercurrent of 
contempt in his carefully controlled and cerémoniousl\ 
polite utterance, she wondered if he were not making 











almost too much of even that provocation: “I didn’t 
think he would punish me quite so hard.” Her im- 
agination had not gone beyond some irritation that 
could be cured by the unfailing argument of her cheek 
on his. But it was with the beginnings of terror that 
she realized how impossible it would be to come a 
step nearer to this strange, new, sardonic man. 

Just once she got up her courage to allude directly 
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the incident that lay between them. It was before 
‘ey had turned up the lights in the study. For an 
instant she felt near to him and comfortable. So 
much so that she took hold of the lapel of his coat. 

“ Ken,” she began. Then she knew that she was 
really miles away from him. So she dropped his 
at and stood quiet and alone, her arms straight at 
er sides. “Don’t ever—please—speak to me about 
‘hat—matter—with Mr. Cowperthwaite. I feel hor- 
ribly about it. I shall never quite forgive myself. It 
iurts me so to think about it when I am alone. I 
think we would both be happier if we could forget it. 
| don’t believe I could bear it if you ever spoke of it. 
You see, a woman has—a sort of burning shame about 
such a thing. Do .please let’s both try to forget it. 


‘\nd don’t ever talk to me about it again. Will you 
promise ?” 
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He nodded dumbly. His heart was too full of the 
wretched irony of it to speak. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned to himself, “what are 
women made of? Has she no moral nature? And I 
set her up to be my conscience! What is the world 
that I have been born into? She would be less horribly 
shameless if she were frankly cynical about it, more 
of a—business woman like—the creatures of the 
street!” 

Then he reproached him- 
self: “In ordinary kindness, 
sympathy is the feeling I 
ought to have for her. I 
ought to pity her. If she 
has sinned she must be suf- 
fering.” But he couldn't. 
His hatred rose again. It 
was for the other women 
he could have sympathy. 

It seemed to him that his 
heart must have given way 
under the pressure of his 
agony. While he was think- 
ing he could endure nothing 
more it grew blessedly numb. 
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evenings. Ruth had not yet had time to get off the 
last set of letters he had marked for her. He was able 
to recognize the one he had wanted manifolded the 
other evening without a shiver. Ward was even a 
little amused at Ruth’s evident impression that she 
was of appreciable use to him; he had rather a pleas- 
ant glow of masculine superiority as he made the 
decision that there had been a little too much of that. 
He congratulated himself that at last he was going 
to have peace. Soon the typewriter was clicking 
busily. The cheerful glow of the lamps lighted both 
him and her. He looked around the familiar room 
with a surprising sense of well-being. Then he bent 
busily over his desk. There must be nothing that 
could disturb it, this dear-bought peace. Why was it 
that some insistent voice kept hammering at him 
with the phrase, “ Dishonorable peace, dishonorable 
peace ”? 

For a few minutes he really worked. He had 
brought home an accumulation of mail to be gone 
over. He read some of the letters—with this change 
in programme there would be an oppressive amount 
of correspondence. Two Ruth could answer for him 
that one must go to Wilson—his branch of the work. 
This one he must take care of himself— 

He opened another letter, but he couldn’t fix his 
attention on it. His thoughts wandered. His hands 
fell heavily on the paper. His eyes looked straight 
ahead. 

So he sat for perhaps an hour. His wife, 





Just as he had always done, he caught her hand and kissed it 


He could feel nothing more. The idea dropped from 
him that he had anything necessary to decide. 

He waited until he was quite sure something had 
put an end to the aching. Then he smiled at her al- 
most naturally and said: 

“T understand. We won’t talk about it.” 


They had settled down to one of their accustomed 


busy with her routine work, didn’t notice that the 
papers before him never changed. 

The room was a biur, the papers were like fallen 
leaves of thought before him. He was brooding over 
them, passive but with a misty sense of loss, too vague 
to be a feeling, too real to be banished. In the shadow- 
world where he hung there was no feeling. But there 

(Continued on page 126) 





may be encouraging to the anti-suf- 

| fragists to know that there is one place 

the world which has no likelihood 

ever being invaded by “ woman’s 

i rights.” It gives one rather a feeling 
e able to say: 

“T have been to a land which woman has never 
set foot in and never can—a land full of beauty and 
romance and art and inhabited by over seven thousand 
people.” 

This land which woman has never traveled in and 
never can is Mount Athos, the first of the three long 
peninsulas of the Chalcidice from the Asiatic side. 
It has been set apart for almost sixteen centuries as 
the home of Greek monasteries and from the time 
of Constantine the Great down to now has been sacred 
to the male sex. No cows, no hens, no mares are 
allowed on the island—and woman is strictly an object 
of taboo. 

Mount Athos, a towering peak of six thousand feet 
rising abruptly from the sea and casting its shadow 
at sunset eighty miles out over the water, has wit- 
nessed many a historic scene. It was there that the 
fleet of Darius, with which he was going to over- 
whelm Greece, was wrecked and cast ashore. Later 
on, in order to avoid another such misfortune, Xerxes 
had a canal cut at the narrowest point of the penin- 
sula, through which he sailed in safety. This cana! 
can still be seen from the top of Mount Athos. Now 
for centuries the old mountain has led a_ peaceful 
existence, looking down upon the picturesque mon- 
asteries which struggle up its slopes and dot its shores 
on every side. 

Few Americans have ever visited this peninsula and 
it is not in the beaten route of travel, yet it is a 
trip I should advise every one to take who has the 
time. As for money, it requires very little, since the 
monks give of their hospitality without price; and 
one is weleome to stay on the peninsula as long as 
he wants, traveling about from monastery to mon- 


astery on mules which are furnished him free and 
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A view of the beautiful courtyard of Vatopedion 


of the monks and led to the church, already sleepy 
and tired from the five hours’ service of the previous 
night. We were led to the little stalls with a sort of 
seat and projecting arms upon which the monks can 
rest in such a way as to be almost sitting. This semi- 
comfort is all that is accorded to tired human flesh, 
for in the Greek and Russian Church one never sits 
during the service. -The lesser monks and the serving- 
men did not have even this support, but were obliged 
to stand during the long and tedious service of six 
hours. 
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The service began with 
the usual reading and in- 
toning, interrupted now 
and then by processions 
of sacred objects from the 
apse. About an hour after 
midnight the chanting be- 
came louder and more 
jubilant, and the Patriarch, 
or head priest, appeared 
from the apse bearing a 
candlestick with three 
candles in his hand. With 
this he lit a fuse which 
connected the huge can- 
dies all over the church. 
It was a pretty sight to 
see the little spark of fire 
run quickly up the fuse 
from chandelier to chan- 
delier— from candle to 
candle, until at length 
the church which had be- 








The largest of the Mount Athos monasteries—Vatopedion 


lingering a day or a week at each monastery without 
incurring any bills. 

Our party of three Americans were so fortunate as 
to obtain from the Patriarchate of the Greek Church 
at Constantinople a letter which opened every door 
for us. We started from Constantinople one pleasant 
afternoon at sunset and the next day at sunset were 
in sight of Mount Athos. It was late at night, how- 
ever, before we arrived at Daphne, the little seaport 
of the peninsula, and reached the inn. 

The next morning we started off on foot for Karyes, 
a small village in which every monastery has its 
representative. There we exchanged our letter from 
the Patriarchate for another one bearing the official 
stamp of this council and giving admittance tv all 
the island. We were also paid the honor of having 
two escorts detailed to accompany us through all our 
trip—one a Greek dressed in that most picturesque 
garb of the Macedonian soldier—the other a young 
Turkish soldier. We used to feel very important as 
we traveled from monastery to monastery to see these 
two soidiers swinging ahead of us as a bodyguard and 
escort. 

The first few days of our trip we spent at Vato- 


pedion, one of the largest and wealthiest of all the - 


group. We arrived there on Friday of Holy Week 
in time to see the two midnight services which close 
this week of prayer and fasting. On Friday night the 
service lasted from 11 P.M. until four o'clock in the 
morning. The service on Saturday night, however, 
is the more interesting, as it is the last one of Passion 
Week and is in celebration of the risen Christ. 

At 11.30 p.m. we were routed out of our beds by one 


fore been in semi-darkness 
became a blaze of light. 
All this in the midst of joyous chanting from the 
priests in the transepts of the words “ Christos 
Aneste!” (“ Christ has risen”). 

Now we all went up with candles in our hands and 
lit them from the candles of the Patriarch, while the 
serving-men, who had not been so privileged, borrowed 
our flame; so that finally every candle, both in the 
chandeliers and in the hands of the audience, had been 
lit from the one central flame. 

Then there followed a procession which carried the 
audience out of the church 


redoubled energy and we were obliged to remain in : 
half-dozing state for two hours and a half longe: 
The previous service had been interesting and im 
pressive, but it is not that which remains most vivii 
in my mind; it is the two hours and a half of dis 
comfort which I endured from then on.*I wonder ii 
there are many Americans who have been to churc) 
for six continuous hours? One can look with equa 
nimity on the sermons of Puritan days, which laste:! 
only two or three hours, and that in the daytime; bu' 
a service of six hours at night is more than they wer 
ever asked to endure. 

The poor monks; who had been attending midnigli 
services for the whole week, were very sleepy. Man 
of them dozed off and on during the service and the 
were probably all glad to return to their chambers 
at dawn and sleep until noon. Before retiring to 
sleep, however, all were invited to the large counci 
chamber of the monastery, where they broke thei 
long fast by eating meat and drinking glasses of ric) 
warmed milk. 

While at Vatopedion we were shown some of th 
treasure in jewels and manuscripts which they po: 
sess. Among these is the oldest copy in existence 01 
Ptolemy’s Geography—made in’ the ninth or tent) 
century. It distressed the bibliophile of our party tv 
see those precious pages turned roughly over by th 
custodian as if they were the pages of some cheap 
magazine. . 

We were sorry to leave this charming monaster) 
one of the oldest on the island, with its wonderfu! 
paved court and its medieval architecture, but there 
were other places also which we wished to see; an‘ 
Monday evening found us at Iviron, about ten miles 
distant. 

The reception we met there was similar to tha 
which we received at all the following monasterie-. 
When we reached the entrance to the monastery w” 
dismounted from our mules and were led by one 0! 
the minor monks to the numerous guest-chamber: 
Immediately a servant came in with the refreshment: 
which are offered always in tite East to the guest o 
his arrival—a spoonful of jelly, a glass of “ raki 
(the Greek brandy), and a cup of Turkish coffee. 
This form of refreshment is not very satisfying aft: 
a five hours’ ride. It is hard enough on the stomac) 





into the beautiful court- 
yard under the stars and 
which lasted for a half- 
hour or so. On return- 
ing to the church every 
one went about shaking 
hands with every one else, 
saying, joyously, the 
words “Christos Aneste,” 
which means “ Christ has 
risen” and which is to 
be the word of greeting 
for the next few days in- 
stead of the usual“ Eu- 
logite.” 

When we saw the hand- 
shaking, which took place 
about half past two, we 
thought the service was. 
over and to dream 
of bed and sleep; but no, 
things began again with 








A typical monk and a Greek benker 






























to get it onee a day; but the matter is made worse 
i¢ one tries to rush things by visiting several mon- 
asteries in a day, since this same jam, “ raki,’ and 
coffee is given one not only on his arrival at each 
monastery, but generally upon his departure also. A 
professor from one of our New England colleges, who 
made this trip around the monasteries, ruined his 
stomach and brought on an attack of dyspepsia which 
lasted for two years. 

The prospective traveler should be warned to in- 
cludje among his supplies plenty of boiled eggs, bread, 
and cheese, for the usual diet at the monasteries con- 
sists of a breakfast of jam, “raki,” and coffee early 
in the morning and nothing else till evening; and as 
these good monks undertook to prepare an especially 
inxurious meal for their guests we never dined until 
s.30 at night. After we had suffered the pangs of 
hunger for two days in this way we got together a 
supply of eggs, cheese, and bread and took good care 
to cat heartily on the way from one monastery to 
another. 

soon after our arrival at each monastery we were 
paid an Official visit by one of the presiding monks, 
who showed us about the grounds and allowed us to 
see the relies and the rare manuscripts of the mon- 
asicry. Mount Athos is rich in antiquities, for at 
ihe time when Constantinople was captured by the 
Turks Mount Athos, by a treaty which the monks 
mide with their conquerors, was exempted from plun- 
dering and it has ever since been free from oppression 
an attack. Hence it became an asylum for much of 
the treasures of Byzantine art and many religious 
jewels, manuseripts, and eichons were taken there 
at the time of the fall of Constantinople and have 
been preserved there unharmed to this day, so that 
at the present time one can see more and better 
samples of Byzantine jewelry and religious painting 
at Mount Athos than at Constantinople. 

Ve saw some exquisite pieces of jewelry with the 
opaque stones, the square setting, and the unfinished 
riciness Which sets it off so distinctly from modern 
ie elry. The manuscripts alone are worth a trip 
to the island. They have been catalogued for the 
University of Oxford by Spyr P. Lambros in 1895. 
In one monastery alone there are five hundred old 
manuscripts. Many of them are “ evangeliums ” 
riclily illustrated with initial letters and scenes which 
irred in the gospels. These go as far back as the 
tenth, ninth, and eighth centuries, and we saw one 
belonging to the seventh century in a peculiar script 
with no illuminations except a few initial letters of 
crude style. An “evangelium” of the eleventh cen- 
tury had a eover of sandalwood which was marvel- 
ously carved with scenes from the life of Christ. It 
compares favorably for minuteness of work with the 
best German carvings in the British Museum. On 
this small piece of wood about five by eight inches 
were carved eighteen scenes, each with wonderful skill 
and picturesqteness. 

It is a great privilege to be able not only to look 
at these books, but to be allowed to handle them. The 
monks are very kind to visitors and put magnificent 
trust in them, for they allowed us to look over these 
precious volumes while’ they turned their backs to 
search for others. One’ could easily have cut out an 
illuminated leaf. In one monastery they allowed us 
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Daphne, the only port of Mount Athos and its wide sea view 


and would be accorded every opportunity for studying 
these manuscripts at first hand. 


Before we left each monastery we were ushered 
into the council- chamber, where we were officially 
greeted by the head of the monastery and the chief 
monks. These meetings were to me very impressive. 
Seldom, if ever, have I seen “Such magnificent types 
of men as the members of these councils, the chosen 
men of each monastery. Their faces showed an ab- 
solute conquest of self, freedom from the ruffles of 
passion and worldliness, great dignity combined with 
a warmth of affection for all men which only those 
can have who deal with their fellow-men with no 
spirit of gain or of selfishness. It was like the song 
of the angels, “ Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men.” 
Great peace was there written on each face—and great 
good-will to all their fellow-men. One could discern 
this in the affection that beamed from their faces 
and in the warmth of their hand-clasp. There, in 
that clasp of hand to hand. spoke the hearts of men 
who in abandoning family and friends had enlarged 
their love to include all mankind. 

Of other signs which seemed to indicate that many 
of the lesser monks had not reached that mastery of 
self, that calm buoyancy, that warmth of power which 
seemed to characterize the leading monks—why speak ? 
Discontented faces there must be in such a life—faces 
that show a want, a lack; hands there must be that 
are cold and clammy and weak, showing how the starv- 
ing of the sex has sapped the springs of spontaneity 
and power. Yet the leaders remain to show what 
may be achieved. 

Is it necessary, one may ask, to flee from the world 
in order to develop this peaceful and magnetic per- 
sonality—and is it worth while even so to develop 

it at such’a cost—one out 

















of ten, we'll say, succeeding 
in self-conquest, while for 
the others misery untold? 
One thinks of —Emerson’s, 
“It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opin- 
ions, it is easy in solitude 
to live after our own, but 
the great man is he who in 
the midst of the - crowd 
keeps. with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of 
solitude.” So one would 
wish that out in the busy 
world, in the midst of com- 
petition and battle, there 
could develop such person- 
alities as these sheltered 
walls produce, full of calm, 
of dignity, of universal Jove, 
and the sense of victory. 








How much there is to 


Old buildings of the monastery of St. Lavra tell about this interesting 


to make tracings from some of the books. Any one 
lo visited these monastic libraries as a manuscript 
scholar or even an. amateur, which we did not pre- 
ten: to be, would be given the most generous welcome 
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island which must remain 
unsaid; the charm of its landscape dominated by the 
snow-clad peak of Mount Athos six thousand feet 
high; the delightful rides on muleback from monastery 
to monastery by picturesque paths which wound along 





the steep hillsides, now at the level of the sea, now 
upon jagged cliifs; the climb up Mount Athos and the 
magnificent view of the Chalcidice and of the. Augean 
Islands, with the peak of Mount Olympus—the home 
of the gods—gleaming in the distance; the little ad 
ventures at each monastery and the friendships formed 

















Our Greek guide in native costume 


We left the island feeling that we had spent two of 
the pleasantest weeks in our lives there. On our 
return to Constantinople we paid a visit to the vener 
able Patriarch of the Greek Church in his modest 
home at Boajikevy to thank him for his letter which 
gained us admittance to the island, and were fortunate 
enough to have a half-hour’s conversation with him in 
which he told us of his own stay at Mount Athos many 
years before. 

We shall always look back upon our trip with 
pleasure; and it may be that we shall go again, for 
at one little monastery nestling beneath the sheer 
cliffs of Mount Athos and looking out upon the lonely 
sea we received a hearty invitation to come and stay 
as long as we wanted. There we could sit and gaze 
out over the sea and meditate and rest. Yes, certainly 
—when the world weighs heavily upon us we will 
return to Mount Athos. 
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SOFT SILK HAT 
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LACE Is 
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WOVEL BODICE FOR ae fe iS aN Bi) OF LACE AND FRINGE 


A CLOTH GOWN i ee : ‘ 
A NOVEL LACE JACKET ~ FOULARD GOWN WITH NOVEL BELT 





SERGE SUIT WITH 
RATINE COLLAR 


ITH the winter season still lingering with us, 

the comfortable assurance steals over us that 

for a few weeks we may have freedom from 
the thought of new clothes. But such freedom is far 
from the minds of those who make woman charming 
to behold, for the designers are no sooner relieved of 
their occupation of combining furs and velvets of allur- 
ing colors, old broeades of generations gone by, and 
rich contrasting colors for winter use than.they must 
be once more at work on schemes for spring and early 
summer gowns. 

It is almost unconsciously that one notices that 
the shop windows which make our cities so spectacular 
and delightful are showing prophetic visions of what 
we are to be within ever so short a time. A gaily 
colored hat of soft olive and old-gold holds us fasci- 
nated. We long for the will power to walk on, but 
it lingers in our memory. How often has the woman 
of courage admitted that she could have passed by 
bravely any other hat, but the peculiar fascination 
and need of that one had held her fast! Yet why 
should she hesitate when she sees what suits her taste 
and individual style? The woman who would be well 
dressed must consider seriously colors that blend with 
her hair, her eyes, and her general appearance; for 
the girl and woman of golden coloring brown and 
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the soft shades of green are never failing delights, 
while silver grays and olives cannot help but tempt 
the fortunate possessor of gray hair. 

There is a delight for every woman in following out 
her own best lines. Take, for instance, a slim, tall 
girl. Nothing becomes her more than a soft evening 
gown of chiffon, and the overskirt which we all secretly 
covet is most effective for her. 

A very good example of this is shown on the page of 
French evening gowns; a white satin lining which 
one may have cleverly rescued from an evening gown 
of the past winter, or a lining of any of the soft 
shades so much worn and used in these days; an 
overdress made from.a few yards of chiffon to match 
or contrast is embroidered in bugles and will make 
for her a gown which surprises even her most im- 
aginative self. If the lining is to be of white satin. 
the suggestion of a white net tunic and green ribbon: 
is excellent, for it expresses youthfulness and girlish 
simplicity, which always should be observed. 

This dress can be made at home for the girl who 
needs several such frocks. The result to be obtained 
is effectiveness without a display of costliness, An- 
other gown of charming design illustrated on this 
same page shows what the season’s modes are to be. 
The gown is of white satin with a black chiffon tunic. 

















{3°34 STRIPED SILK WITH *: 
iS} | EMBROIDERED BAND 





HERE is always a demand for the afternoon gown 

to be worn by the woman who comes in tired 

from shopping or her social engagements. If 
she wishes for something in which she can receive for 
tea and still wear through an evening at home or for 
hotel dinners, nothing could be better than the gown 
of striped silk which is shown in the first design on 
this page. This is simple and yet distinguished by 
the embroidered yoke and the folds of silk. 
_In a striped material it is always necessary to keep 
the skirt narrow at the foot that no seams at the 
sides may be required; the inevitable fullness at the 
waist-line can be readily shirred in at the waist, which 
makes it becoming to the slight figure.. The three- 
quarters sleeve requires no further finish than the 
cuff of silk and leaves to the individual woman the 
decision as to whether the yoke shall be collarless. 

Nothing, of course, pleases many women more than 
the collarless yoke, and with perfect certainty of being 
in fashion one may finish the lace at the low line and 
enjoy the comfort it assures. 

How often has one been led into buying an extra 
yard or more of silk or other material lest at a later 
day it cannot be matched. This safeguard against 
the possible change to fuller skirts or more voluminous 
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OF PLAIN AND STRIPED 
MATERIALS 


sleeves no longer need give us cause for anxiety as 
to its use. We quickly decide upon a plain color in 
charmeuse silk to combine with it and at once are 
off on an imaginative trip into the land of good taste 
to create a gown. 

Take, for instance, the design shown here and finish 
the square scallops of the plain silk with a cording 
of the same or a pretty braid. 

The invention of new ideas seems apparently at a 
standstill this spring. No new cuts have been intro 
duced which are noticeably out of relation to the gowns 
we have worn for a year. The narrow skirt is yet 
repeating itself and we can mark progress only by 
changing the shape of a revers or the style of a cuff, 
or by adding a sleeve which comes to the wrist and is 
buttoned almost to the elbow. 

In the dark-blue serge suit illustrated it will be 
observed that the length of the coat is well below the 
hips—the length most becoming to the average woman. 

The charm of ratine is to be much emphasized for 
coat collars and cuffs this spring not only on the motor 
and storm coats. but on suits. An excellent collar- 
and-cuff set is made of white ratine to button on a 
blue serge suit. These can be fastened on invisibly 
and be replaced by piqué or linen ones later. 
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BLACK AND GOLD 
EVEMING WRAP 


SAPPHIRE BLUE SATIN 
WITH*CRYSTAL BEADS. 
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GENERAL outline for a useful spring wardrobe 
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Most attractive is the one of black-and-white striped Blue serge returns this spring with new possibili' 'es. 








is suggested in this and tke preceding pages of woolen material shown on the left. It is to be used largely for the one-piece gowns or cvat- 

designs. A spring suit gives us an excellent The trimming of royal blue velvet makes a color and-skirt suit of walking length. It is simple indeed 

j beginning. This requires one becoming blouse of suggestion to the mind of the economist who may in these days, when skirts still retain their proport!ons 
i charmeuse silk or chiffon and again can be used on wish for a blouse to wear for luncheon or the matinée. of two lengths of material, to fashion a costume °f 


endless occasions with separate blouses of handkerchief The doubt which has seized us from time to time as charming refinement at small expense. Select for (he 
linen or batiste in white or color. We have illustrated to what kind of blouse to select for a black-and-white bodice a chiffon’ to match the serge skirt, the |lue 
in these pages a variety of suits for different occasions. stripe or shepherd plaid suit is quite dispelled. chiffon being draped over white chiffon or lace. 
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WOOL SATIN 


WITH SILK FRINGE 
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N the final summing-up of what the prevailing 
fashions for spring are to be, one may feel sure that 
the general lines to be observed are long and 





Straight. Next one sees that the kimono sleeves, 
Which have won for themselves popularity because of 
their simplicity, cannot leave us without a difficult 
struggle, though it is true that in many of the new 
models sleeves are put in at the shoulder line or a 


COSTUME 
BLACK CLOTH 


a SL 


few inches below with a fine French cord. This method 
enables us to have a long satin or chiffon sleeve, which 
we have not been able to indulge in lately. 

Skirts are still attached to a slightly high belt, unless 
it is better to accentuate the waist-line for those who 
are not slim and straight. In a word, to the woman 
who has increased in weight nothing will be more 
becoming than the softly draped surplice waist, which 


BLACK QLOTH - 
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cannot be surpassed in grace, and a skirt unbroken in 
length. She can create on this foundation, as her fancy 
may dictate, a thousand original ideas—panels of lace, 
bands in lengthwise strips—but always must bear in 
mind that good results are achieved only when the 
lines are long and simple. 

The best-gowned women recognize this unfailing rule 
and cleverly adapt the French designs. 











































































Queer Pets 

LMOST every member of 

our club has a pet, but 

somehow I have an idea 
that there must be some readers 
of our department who have 
had, or do have or have seen, 
some queer pets. Isn’t it so? 
I wish, if any of you can tell 
us about odd pets, creatures 
out of the zommon run of pets, 
that you would write and de- 
seribe them. We would be grateful, I can assure you. 





A Story Contest 

As many of our members have asked for another 
story competition I have decided to have one, now 
that the long evenings give much time for this pleasant 
occupation, 

I will allow plenty of time. You may have until 
the Ist of April to write it up. No story should be 
more than four hundred words long. Choose any 
subject you please. 

I will award a dollar to the best story and send 
a book to the writer of the second best one. The next 
five best will place their owners on the Roll of Honor. 
Do not forget that when a member has been on the 
Roll three times a prize is sent. 

The prize stories will be printed and as many of 
the others as I can find room for from time to time. 

Now let every one try. The last story contest 
brought me some good stories. I hope for three times 
as many this time. : 

Address the stories to Aunt Joy’s Story Contest, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


Our Puzzle Pleasures 
HIDDEN ANIMALS 
An animal, wild or tame, is hidden in each gen- 
tence. Can you find them? 





A Queer Pet 


1. Maybe a ved hat would be better. 

2. Tell Lionel I only went twice. 

3. It became light very early. 

4. The anchor selected was very large. 

5. He said “ogres are scarce.” 

j. The teacher said she would ask it ten times. 
. We gave her a pear. 

- The prestige rests with one scholar. 

9. We left them on Key West. 

. The yoke of oxen was costly. 


-- 
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Please send me your answers by March 10th. I want 
every member to try the puzzle. 


REWARDS 

A book for best answers. Ten post-cards for the 
second best and five entries on Roll of Honor. 

Address your answers to Aunt Joy’s Puzzle Pleas- 
ures, HARPER’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 
City. 

Puzzle Prize Winners 
SURPRISE PACKET 
Anne Montague, Charleston, South Carolina. 


HONOR ROLL 
Carmen Grippen, Warren Pearsall, Robert E. Living- 
stone, Madge Myers, Gwendoline Taylor, Richard Bor- 





Some of the little Happylanders 


den, Irene Taylor, Harold Walton, Dorothy Berry, John 
Sleight, Clara N. Titus, Martha Reed, Alan C. Dunn, 
and Prudence Jamieson. . 


Answers to February Puzzles 
Washington and Lincoln. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR GOOD. WORK 

Madeline Brown, Martha E. Hays, Harold J. Hatt, 
Mary Moffatt, Florence Rogers, Marjory Cooke, Donald 
Cooke, Helen Whitmer, Mildred Shane, Henry Shane, 
Frances Simmons, Dorothy Wahlgren, Mabel Avery 
Grisard, Florence Coulby, Mary Cook, Catharine 
Mickols, Gussie Bell, Edell Gannon, Clifford Cronk, 
Philip’ McDaniel, Walter Dean, and Helen Jones. 


Our Short Messages 

Dorotuy APPLEGATE is a dear little girl who lives 
in the State of Washington. She has a brother, Lind- 
say, and Lindsay owns a pet colt. Their baby brother 
calls the colt “ Lindsay’s petty coat,” as that is what 
he thinks they say when the pet colt is mentioned. 
Dorothy’s older sister, Alice, is one of our Roll-of- 
Honor winners, having been on the roll three times. 

Mabel Grisard writes from Winchester, Tennessee, 
that she lives just seven miles from the Cumberland 
Mountains and that Winchester is one of Tennessee’s 
most beautiful towns because of its many handsome 
maple-trees. I'd like to see them, Mabel, for I’m a 
lover of trees. I own one that was planted by my 
great-grandfather, but it’s a stately elm, not a maple, 
though I have set out many maples, which I love too. 
We should protect our trees, for we have not one too 
many. 

Beverly Smith, of Huntington Beach, California, 
used to own a pet chicken named Denver because she 
took a prize once at the city of that name. Beverly 
is very fond of his baby brother, two years old, and 
says he also has another brother and two sisters. 

Winifred Smith wants to find out how many Happy- 
landers know how to swim. She learned how in the 
swimming-pool at the gymnasium in Bloomington, 
Indiana, where she lives. 

Amy Wright is a faithful Cressy, Michigan, mem- 
ber. Amy is nine years old and possesses two dolls 
that are much company for her. They are named Rose 
and Violet. Rose can say “ Mother” and “ Father” 
and can cry in a very satisfactory manner, while Violet 
has real hair that can be combed and arranged 
prettily. 

A Message from the President-General 
I want to add.a little to the happiness sum myself 


this month, girls and boys. A great many children have 
written to me saying they would like to be State 








“Se. 


officers. Then they have stated that they have no 
chance, because they live so far from the main post- 
office routes or because of other reasons which make 
it impossible for them to be among the first whose 
letters would reach our home. 

I felt sorry for these children, for there was truth 
in their statements. It seemed to me as if we were not 
starting brightly when these boys and girls were dis- 
appointed. I thought it over carefully and asked some 
of the members whose chances for the pennant were 
good what they thought about it. We agreed on a 
plan which, it seems to me, is perfectly fair and just 
and puts all the contestants on an even starting-line. 


HERE IS THE NEW PLAN 

The presidency and the State pennant will go to 
the boy or girl president of any age, in every. State, 
whose club does the best work during the next three 
months. The names of the State presidents will be 
announced in the June Bazar, so the reports of the 
work of the various clubs must reach me by the 
15th of April. 

In forming clubs you may have all the help you 
want, and each child who sends in the names and 
addresses of a club of ten children who have not yet 
joined a Happyland Club will be the president of that 
club and receive the club pennant. Show your BAzar 
to the children and explain to them; ask them to 
come into Happyland with you. Tell them that Aunt 
Joy will give a lovely certificate of membership printed 
in colors and gold to each child who joins. 

Just as soon as ten boys and girls have said they 
will belong to your club, write their addresses very 
plainly and send them to me. Remember, your name 
may be on a coupon clipped: from the Bazar, but 
theirs can be written on another paper. Then mail 
it as soon as you can to me. 

This means now not depending on the mails, but 
being bright and enterprising. That’s the kind of 
Happylanders, too, that I want for my helpers. 

Each club member is under promise to do a kind 
act, big or little, each day. It may be only helping 
little brother or sister with a hard lesson or a broken 
toy, it may be running an errand for mother, getting 
father’s slippers, protecting an animal, or going to see 
a sick little friend. There are hundreds of ways in 
which even a very small boy or girl may do a kind- 
ness. 

Let all of the club members report to the president 
and send in the reports to me so they will reach me 
by April 15th. 

The club lists are coming in beautifully. It is a 
delight to open my morning’s mail and see how many 
children everywhere are anxious to be Happylanders. 

Address all letters to Aunt Joy, Happyland Club, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 





Violet has real hair 
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AN IMPORTANT 


Happyland Club. 
student. 
contingent as well as for the wee mites. 
she wishes to try it. 


landers. 


weleome all. 


of our own country? 
not yet three months old! 





NOTICE 


Aut boys and girls, everywhere, eighteen years old or 
younger, are invited to become members of HarPEr’s 
There are, already, 
from a little four-year-old to a seventeen-year-old college 
The oldest and the youngest are equally welcome. 
There is always something in our department for the older 


contest this month; it’s open to the eighteen-year-old if he or 
From time to time our pages will have 
-ompetitions especially designed to interest the older Happy- 
I mention this because, lately, so many young 
people, boys and girls, have written, in a hesitating way, to 
ask if they may come in, and if they are too old. 

No one over eighteen has come, so I presume that’s the 
age when they begin to be lookers-on, isn’t it? 
join in making our Club a large, living force for good. I 


Do you realize that already we have members of the 
Happyland Club all over the world—in Japan, in Honolulu, 
in Italy, in Ireland, all through Canada, 
And the Bazar Happyland Club is 
Think of that! 


Bazar’s 
members ranging 





There’s our story 
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My 





Let us all 


and in every State 


Aunt Joy. 
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Happyland Offers 
[HESE Offers are open not only to the present mem- 
; of Happyland, but to every boy or girl who be- 
coues a member at any time. So if you wish to try 
for any or all of these nice prizes all you need do is 
to send your name and address and then try your best 
to win. I hope every Happyland member will enter 


A handsome inkstand is offered for the best short 
story of not more than five hundred words written 
before October Ist by any Happyland girl or boy be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen. 

A beautiful box of water-colors awaits the Happy- 
land artist who submits the best drawing before the 
Ist of October and whose age is between the years of 

twelve and sixteen. 











A smaller but 
very nice box will 
be sent to the 
Happyland boy or 
girl between eight 
and twelve who in 
the same time sends 
to me the best draw- 
ings. 


FOR WEE MEMBERS 
A nice story-book 
will also be sent to 
each small Happy- 
lander under eight 
years of age who 
writes or prints a 
letter or signs a 
good dictated  let- 
ter before October. 
They may tell about 
their pets or their 
good times or any- 
thing they please. 
I expect many nice 
letters from the lit- 
tle members. 
Begin now, 
Happylanders. Ad 
dress all communi- 
eations to Aunt 











these contests. If you desire any more information 
about them, write and ask for it. 


FOR HAPPYLAND BOYS 
large, handsome, well-filled tool-chest will be given 
to the Happyland boy between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen who between now and October Ist does - the 
best piece of amateur carpentry. Boys may have all 
the advice obtainable, but must do the actual making 
theinselves. 

Send me either a photograph or a sketch of the 
work with a careful description. Add name, age, and 
address, 

FOR HAPPYLAND GIRLS 

\ handsomely equipped work-box will be awarded 
to ‘he Happyland girl between the ages of eleven and 
sixicen who by or before October Ist dresses a doll 
mos! neatly and attractively. 

lovely doll will go to the Happyland girl between 
eight and eleven years of age who by or before October 
Ist dresses a doll most attractively. 

Send photographs of the dressed dolls, your name, 

age, and address. 








FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

A good camera will be sent 
to the Happyland member who 
before October Ist sends me 
the best amateur photograph 
taken by himself. Any sub- 
ject is allowable. This contest 
is for Happylanders between 
the ages of eight and seventeen 
years of age. 














Joy, Happyland 

Prize Contests, 

HarpPer’s BAZAR, 

The Happyland Club’s membership card Franklin Square, 
(One of these cards given to every child who joins the club) New York City. 


Forward, March! 

Tuat’s a good motto one of my Happylanders sent 
me. It’s especially good for blowy, blustery March, 
with its tinge of spring joy in its breezes. I feel sure 
we will all be glad to welcome spring and its ally, 
summer. I shall expect many branch Happyland out- 
door clubs these coming months. “ Kindness Clubs” 
one small member calls them. She is worried a bit, 
too, because she says there seems so little chance for 
her to add to our sum. She thinks she isn’t doing 
good work. Perhaps our little member makes the 
mistake of thinking she must add a great big amount 
each day to the sunshiny sum. It is well to remember 
that little by little great buildings are built, step by 
step great journeys are made, and that if we all add 
even the tiniest amount each day there are so many of 
us it makes a great deal in the whole. 

I noted a little incident last week that made me 
sure the boys con- 


fellow, but the little one didn’t know this. He thought 
big brother was really and truly trying to run away, 
so he kept trying to catch up and fretting at a great 
rate as his small legs did their best to reach brother. 
The older boy kept on, and at last the little chap lost 
patience and courage and stopped, beginning to ery 
aloud. Then his brother went back. Did he say: “ Oh, 
I was only in fun, John; don’t ery. your 
hand and we'll run on together”! 

No, he grabbed little six-year-old by the shoulder 
and shook him savagely, calling him a “ baby ” 
and a “ ’fraid cat” and then pushed him along in front 
of him toward the school-yard. 

I wished I knew big brother’s name so I could have 
sent him a copy of our magazine and tried to make him 
a Happylander. 

You see where the twelve-year-old could have 
a lot to our sum, don’t you? 

The other day I a bright-looking lad kill a 
tiny bird with a well-aimed stone. Don’t you think 
I would have been much happier if he had refrained 


Give me 


ery 


added 


saw 





* Fraid cat!" 


from such a cruel act? Yes, indeed, and truly I think 
the boy would too, for he slunk away with an odd 
look of shame on his face as he noted the fall of the 
tiny creature he’ had slain. I think in his case it 
was thoughtlessness rather than cruelty, for, as the 
kindly English poet says, “ Evil is wrought by want 
of thought as well as by want of heart.” 

So let’s be content to add our mites to the sum and 
it will surely grow and grow until everywhere shail 
be a glad Happyland. 





cerned were not 


Happylanders. It was 
school-time. I heard 


a small voice whin- 
ing and fretting, and 
I looked to see what 


Bazar) and send it to 


ge og rare Dear Aunt Joy:—I wish to jon Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. 
years old running | Please send me a membership card. I promise to do one kind deed every day. 
away from his little RAs Sahiths eve haseuss v- oMkbssecthaceedabwesesces 
brother about six 

years old. The larger a cHine Gk s isaadoctBdbeaws él dakeakenabues 
boy wasn’t running i eaidalla bona iis da eae ods tdbuedcew hn kc 


fast. He didn’t in- 
tend losing the little 





All children are invited to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. There 
are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it if Mother objects to your cutting her 


AUNT JOY 


Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 








(Continued from page 113) 


was an insistent voice muttering that 
somewhere there was discord. He fingered 
the papers absently like a musician hunt- 
ing for a chord. 

The thoughts that he usually lived with 
came floating up before him. Were they 
notes of a score or were they thoughts 
that he had known? Each one as it 
swam up was in vague discord—shreds 
and tags of life—remembered friendships 
—familiar ideals—dreams of action—his 
mother—truth—all without form or se- 
quence, all troubled, all discordant. Like 
a flash of blinding revelation it came to 
him what was the matter. They stood 
still on the gigantic score before him. 
They were all out of key, the notes of the 
spoiled composition. They were pitched 
too high for Ruth. The score could not 
be sung! 


SR 


In a fever he went to work to change 
them as they drifted once more before 
him, each note too high, with Ruth fallen, 
to make life livable, each one so eager to 
be pulled down. “Truth.” What child- 
ish nonsense! No truth is absolute; ex- 
pediency’s the thing. “Honor.” It could 
not be thought that Ruth was not as high 
as any woman living, so pull the others 
dewn. Honor is purely a matter of cir- 
cumstances. If any man is challenged at 
his breaking-point he must go down. 
“Love!” When that floated to him his 
soul cried aloud. But he pulled that 
down too. “ Love ””—what was it but sex 
attraction? “Tenderness ”—what sickly 
sentiment to credit it! “ Sacrifice ”— 
nothing but a subtler form of selfishness. 

So—now for Ruth. Her tone is per- 
fect! She is no more guilty than if she 
had not fallen. She too belongs to Nature. 
It’s Nature’s blame. Ruth was subjected 
to an attraction too overwhelming for 
the moment to resist! 

When he had quite finished his grim 
task of transposing he drew a long breath 
and looked around the room. The light 
was pleasant. He had a glorious sense of 
resting when his work was done. His eyes 
sought Ruth. She met them smiling. 
When she saw the warm light in his eyes 
in place of what had been there she rose 
and came to him. 

She smoothed back the white lock as 
she had always done, and just as he al- 
ways did he caught her hand and kissed 
it. He pulled her down on the arm of his 
chair. She was so happy to find his anger 
over that her eyes were full of magic. 
Her red lips smiled. She was of the 
_beauty of an enchantress in a Moham- 
medan paradise. And yet her happiness 
was that of a forgiven child. 

There was this thing that Ruth had to 
contend with. Whatever might be the 
source of the light that sparkled in her, 
it infallibly translated itself into terms 
of lovely flesh. Her soft hands might 
spend their strength in deeds of loving 
service. But when one looked, one saw 
that they were plump and white and 
dimpled, with rosy palms that melted into 
arms of rounded curves. Her joy might 
be all of purest spirit. But when it made 
her laugh, to a man she was only Nature’s 
snare. So now, when her whole soul was 
tenderness, her husband saw creamy skin, 
blue eyes, and warm, red hair. 

Still, life had been sweet and fair to 
Ruth. She was used to have her best 
thoughts meet their sudden death in kisses. 
She laughed again for pure joy of loving. 
What did it matter if the arms were 
rough, since they were Ken’s arms? 

The evening had waned. ‘“ Come,” said 
Ken. This time they shut the door to- 
gether. 

When they turned to the staircase some 
misgiving seized her and she hung back. 
But his arm around her drew her closer 
so her head fell on his shoulder. They 
climbed the steps. What was mere in- 
stinct against the fever of her longing to 
be at peace with Ken? Still, with the 
first step, she felt that she had trodden 
on something that had been most dear to 
her and left it bruised, gagged, and help- 
less there below. 


CHAPTER V 


Mayo hooked his cane into the back of 
the chauffeur’s collar. The car stopped 
instantly. The Big Man, having found 
that this was the quickest way to insure 
prompt attention, had learned just the 
angle at which he had to lean out beyond 
the dust-screen to do-it; and, after some 
self-respecting protest, each of the motor 
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experts conceded that it was “the old 
man’s way.” 

To his daughter Mayo said: 

“Drive around the park a few times, 
girlie. You~can pick me up at the tool- 
house.” Then, in spite of- some haste, he 
stopped to pinch her smooth cheek. “I 
think you may run into Lyman. He 
asked me at what time we would drive.” 

The girl, one reproachful eye on the 
chauffeur’s back and mindful of the dig- 
nity of twenty, began to protest her entire 
indifference. But already Mayo had 
plunged through a bit of shrubbery. 

On the other side of the shrubbery 
Mayo kept in sight the man his keen 
eye had distinguished, in spite of the soft 
evening shadows. The almost unbearable 
burst of early spring heat had brought 
out swarms of people. Progress was in- 
terrupted by salutations, half shy, half 
confident, on the part of many a day 
laborer who recognized the Big Man from 
frequent visits to the ward. The very 
fact that the parks had become real 
recreation centers for the slum-bound was 
due to him. 

He had thrown himself into the project 


with as much grim determination as. lie» 


displayed in pushing some measure through 
the Council that was to fill his own pock- 
ets. He had, in fact, gone down deep 
into his own pockets to complete the un- 
dertaking. And he had carried through 
the whole big enterprise, while the various 
philanthropic organizations were still ap- 
pointing committees to look into the 
matter. 


SS. 


It was Cowperthwaite with whom Mayo 
finally caught up. Some time before he 
accosted him, however, Mayo slackened 
his pace so that when he greeted his 
quarry it could be with a casual air. He 
also assured himself that no possible wit- 
nesses were in sight. These concessions 
to diplomacy made, there was no more 
beating about the bush. , 

“T have received information that you 
fellows intend indicting me.” 

Cowperthwaite admitted pleasantly that 
that might be true. 

Mayo paused a moment to be sure he 
had the best method of approach. 

“I want to congratulate you on the 
stand you took in the Garvin case last 
week. It happened to be helpful to us, 
but I appreciate your attitude apart from 
that. Ward’s action was pretty sharp 
practice. If any of our lawyers had 
stooped to such methods wouldn’t there 
have been a howl!” 

He laughed heartily, quite undeterred 
by the fact that Cowperthwaite’s face was 
merely placid. ‘The next moment he was 
serious again. 

“IT must admit I was surprised in 
Ward,” he said, with a probing glance 
at Cowperthwaite. “He had struck me 
as being an honest, forceful fellow. I 
never saw him use anything but high-class 
methods before—personally I dislike hav- 
ing to use any other kind myself. More- 
over, it struck me that his manner 
showed some animosity toward you. I 


had always supposed you two-were pretty | 


close together.” He studied Cowper- 
thwaite’s quiet profile with his bright 
blue eyes. There was a whole list of ques- 
tions hidden underneath what he said. 

“Ward was clearly out of Order,” ‘was 
Cowperthwaite’s only comment. 

Mayo was becoming impatient. Finesse 
was not his chief accomplishment. He 
was accustomed to dealing with men who 
knew a business opportunity when they 
saw it. Cowperthwaite, of course, must 
be like all the rest. It was merely a 


question of finding what the stake was he* 


was playing for. It was probably—no, 
it would be better not to make an offer of 
money. 

“Absurd to have to beat about the 
bush,” he thought, “contemptuously. 
“Money, position, or power—they all 
amount to the same thing in the end; 
each is an avenue leading to the others. 
It’s mere squeamishness to quibble about 
the end at which you happen to enter the 
maze. But I suppose I’ve got to play 
this fellow for something lofty. ‘ Broader 
field where he can have greater oppor- 
tunity for good,’ that’s his bait, I’ll wager. 
I thought perhaps I could get at him 
through some grudge against Ward. But 
he’s too cool about that. I’m not so sure 
about Ward, though—” 

“What are you aiming for, Cowper- 
thwaite?” he asked, turning abruptly 
toward the other man. 

“T haven’t made my plang.” Cowper- 
thwaite was smiling slightly. “It’s good 


of you to be interested. But I really 
haven’t looked much beyond this cam- 
paign.” He turned and looked Mayo 
directly in the face. “I confess I am 
rather interested in the outcome of this.” 

Mayo liked the straight look. He al- 
ways preferred dealing with men whose 
eyes didn’t flinch. 

“What’s your interest in this Right- 
eousness Play?” he demanded, bluntly, as 
he turned into a secluded alley between 
avenues of trees. 

Cowperthwaite was slapping various 
pockets in the effort to locate a cigar- 
case. 

“A theory,” he replied, laconically. 

“You don’t look like a piffling theorist. 
You look like a man who would want 
results.” 

“Well, are we not getting them?” 
Cowperthwaite’s smile was a broad one 
this time. 

Mayo acknowledged the thrust. 

“Oh, for the moment,” he said, good- 
naturedly. “ You’ve got us on the run, 
of course. But it won’t last, you know. 
Ward was only smuggled in because | got 
careless and didn’t bother about it. 

‘“ But you are all on the wrong side 
of the proposition, all the same. The way 
I’ve run it is the only way a modern city 
government can be run. The men who 
take the trouble to see that the city is 
cleaned and lighted and paved, and that 
vice is kept within reasonable bounds, and 
do all your dirty work for you by the 
most approved modern methods, have got 
to pay themselves if you don’t pay them 
enough to make it worth their while—” 

“The divine right of graft?” Cowper- 
thwaite put in. 

“All this howling about graft is non- 
sense.” Mayo turned on him. “ The com- 
plex life of a city can’t exist without 
business methods. A pretty mess your 
saintly theorists would make of it. They’d 
go home with a moral nausea after mine- 
ing around one day on the surface of Ward 
Eighteen. You must admit the reformer’s 


job is a pretty easy one. Statistics al- 


ways shout for the latest manipulator. 
I’ve saved millions to the city treasury 
and I have made ours a clean city and a 
well-lighted one—and that last has a more 
Christianizing effect than having the 
babies learn their letters from the 
Decalogue. It’s safe now for your girl 
and even your boy to walk down-town. I 
tell you a one-man power can do as much 
in a day as your cumbersome ‘ repre- 
sentative’ government can put through in 
a year.” 

“I can’t say ”—Cowperthwaite cut off 
the end of a cigar rather deliberately— 
“that I feel our business methods are of 
quite the order to be taken as a standard.” 

“Maybe not,” said the other man, with 
a shrug. “ But they are the standard of 
the day, all the same. And to be effective 
you’ve got to work with the current, not 
against it. If you accomplish big things 
the method doesn’t count.” 

“That’s where we differ,” said Cowper- 
thwaite, quickly. “The whole stream’s 
tainted if the source is corrupted.” 

“ That’s another thing you chaps abound 
in—figures of speech.” ‘lhe big_man dis- 
missed the subject impatiently. “ But, to 
get back to solid ground, if my case does 
come up, it might be possible for you to 
arrange matters so the case might be 
dismissed. And if you prove yourself a 
friend, whatever you ultimately work for, 
Supreme Court or corporation practice, I 
have connections pretty much everywhere 
and would be able to help a friend.” 

The shamelessness of the bid, coupled 
with the queer impression of honesty that 
the man made on him, amused Cowper- 
thwaite, and he laughed outright. 

“By the time I get within a hundred 
miles of the Supreme Court in Washing- 
ton, Mr..Mayo,” he said, with the utmost 
iriendliness, “I will probably have had 
the misfortune to facilitate the progress 
of you and your friends toward the State 
penitentiary. In that event I cannot flat- 
ter myself that the peculiar charm I seem 
to have exerted over you will hold.” 


BSR 


Mayo showed all his strong white teeth 
in an uproarious laugh. 
“You needn’t worry about me, my 


young friend,” he chuckled, finally. “ By 
the agreeable clemency of our judicial 
system we have several years at our com- 
mand, you know; several years and sev- 
eral judges and divers lawyers and juries. 
As I said before, the honest and indig- 
nant citizen is peculiarly susceptible to 
fatigue. It’s the wicked man like myself 
that always sees the sun go down on his 


labor. But I didn’t much think I could do 
anything with you. I'll have to have q 
talk with Ward.” 

Cowperthwaite was really startled for 
the moment at the cold-blooded eynicism 
of such an announcement. 

“You'll never get Ward,” he said, 
quickly. “ He’s straight as a string.” 

“The trick he tried the other day was 
a little inconsistent, wasn’t it, with the 
high-brow methods you Civie Club claps 
are adopting?” Mayo’s eyes were on 
Cowperthwaite. “ What’s the quarre| tp. 
tween you, anyway?” he demanded, wit) 
his disconcerting unexpectedness. He 
looked as if he could have knocked yoy 
down with pleasure.” 

Cowperthwaite kept his face tranquilly 
non-committal. } 

“T fancied myself that he wasn’t (uite 
himself that day. A temperamental! hap 
like that is bound to be subject to moods, 
Perhaps something had gone wroig— 
hadn’t slept much or something.” His 
own words conjured up the episod oj 
over a week ago. And the mischir vous 
devil that abode somewhere in Co. per. 
thwaite without often getting an a ring 
popped out at that moment and li, lited 
up his gray eyes with a gleam of amused 
daring. “Had some disagreement with 
his wife, perhaps,” he finished, demurely. 

The Big Man saw it, of course. It was 
his business to see everything. Bu: he 
shut the firm mouth that could keep 
secrets and said only, 

“Very likely.” 

They had made the rounds of the park, 
teeming with hard - worked, heat - worn 
mothers with sleepy babies and _ with 
boisterous youngsters as yet unsubduil by 
privation. Mayo looked up and saw that 
they were at the point where he had told 
Claire to meet him. At the thougiit of 
her his heart softened into almost fi olish 
fondness. 

“She ought to be back,” he mutiered. 
And then he saw the car slipping ivise- 
lessly and slowly along while Claire kept 
an anxious lookout for him. Mayo could 
not repress a fond chuckle. 

“ There’s my little girl looking for me. 
You can see by her face that she isn’t 
sure I haven’t been kidnapped. She 
thinks I’m barely able to toddle.” Then 
he added in a growl, for he wasn’t sure 
what made him give his unaccustomed 
confidence to this man who was avowedly 
his opponent: “ Funny—the more delicate 
and tender, the more to be cherished and 
protected a girl-child is, the more she’s 
got that heavenly craving in her to fondle 
and protect the one that’s dear. You see 
her—her mother left me to her. ‘That's 
what women are like—the right ones.” 


be 


The man’s deep tone moved Covwper- 
thwaite. He hesitated irresolutely, tell- 
ing himself that the proper thing to do, 
since in a short time he would have to 
fight the old buccaneer, was to take him- 
self off. At that point the girl give a 
ery, “There’s father!” and the machine 
stopped at the curb opposite them. Cow- 
perthwaite looked up, interested 1. see 
the “little girl” of whom the Big Man 
spoke so tenderly. A vague, harmonious 
impression remained with him from the 
glimpse of her that day in court. Then 
he observed that Lyman was wit!) her. 
With his foot on the rumning-board \ the 
motor Mayo hesitated and turned back. 
He drew Cowperthwaite away a p:'* ° 
two, his hand on the lawyer’s arm. 

“T'd be glad if you’d bear that matter 
in mind,” he said, almost as if a ainst 
his will. “You see, I don’t care much 
about the verdict myself; I'll get it over 
ruled quick enough if it’s again-. me. 
But—my little girl”—Mayo’s voi fal- 
tered momentarily from its crisp «irect 
ness—‘ doesn’t understand busine :. ° 
course. It might hurt her to thi: < any 
one could disapprove of her dad.’ 

Before Cowperthwaite could rep!) Mayo 
had swung himself up into the sea: \side 
the chauffeur. 

As the motor rolled away ( .wper 
thwaite stood on the sidewalk, |'s ha! 
still raised; he had the indistin: *™ 
sation that something infinitely sw. °t and 
innocent was passing. Mayo, sv idenly 
glancing back, caught the emotion on his 
face vanishing like the afterglow, bt ‘ti! 
full of meaning. The Big Man gave om 
quick look at his daughter. , 

“Might there be— He certa sly— 
Mayo wondered. Then he shut hi mind 
softly against the thought. His daughter 
could never be a pawn in the game. Her 
place was higher and withdrawn. 

(Continued next month) 
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A HOUSE FOR $3,000 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 











HE adaptability of the early 
village Colonial design to 
modern conditions has made 
it a favorite model among 
= present-day architects, and 
the simplicity and charm of its outlines 
have aided the development of any number 
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plete in its way and embodies 
many points which one would 
expect to find only in larger 
and more expensive dwellings. 
It is built upon a foundation 
of rough-faced stone laid up 
at random, and the super- 

structure is of 

frame with ex- 

terior covering 


sheathing, 
building _pa- 
per, and cedar 




















shingles. 

The plan of 
the house is 
rectangular 
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without pro- 
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any kind save 


























‘The second floor plan 


of attractive and comfortable homes. The 
success of the early Colonial . design is 


the porch and 

side piazza. The last is 

used as a living-room the 

entire year round, being in- 
closed with screens in the summer months 
and with glass during the winter sea- 























The back view with sleeping porch 


based upon these two important factors 
and its air of solidity and unobtrusiveness 
forbid over-ornamentation. 

Just how attractive this old-time model 
can be made in modern construction has 
been evidenced in the charming house 
which is illustrated here. 

he site occupied is level ground, as 
yet not fully developed, and the house 
is dependent for interest upon its own 
individuality and proportions. Some few 
old trees about the grounds work in ad- 
mirably with the general scheme of im- 
provement in mind and in the course of a 
fe. years will bestow the simple dignity 
a \vell-planned setting always affords. 

\lthough small, the house is most com- 




































































son. The hall is typically Colonial in char- 
actér with staircase at the end. On 
either side are the living- 


The front elevation of the house 


The living-room at the left of the hall 
extends the entire depth of the house and 
is a pleasant and home-like apartment. 
Windows on three sides admit an abun- 
dance of light and upon the inside wall is 
a large open fireplace built with red-brick 
facings and hearth laid in white mortar. 
The Colonial mantel of good design that 
tops the fireplace is a pleasing feature, 
as is the built-in seat with bookcase in 
the side of the chimney breast just to the 
left continuing to the rear wall. 

The dining-room occupies the right-hand 
side of the house and connects by means of 
a broad French window with the outdoor 
living-room. An east window admits an 
abundance of morning sunshine, and the 
soft-toned finish of the room adds to the 
cheery effect. A small built-in cupboard 
is an interesting feature here, and, besides 
being convenient, adds a touch of quaint- 
ness that is most effective. A large but 
ler’s pantry, equipped with cupboards be- 
low the counter shelf and shelves inclosed 
with glass doors above, connects the dining- 
room with the kitchen and is wholly con- 
venient in its arrangement and equipment 
for quick and quiet service. 

The kitchen is provided with 
to admit an ice-box. 

The finish of the house throughout is 
in white paint with stair-rails and doors 
stained mahogany, while the floors are of 
hard pine. The walls of the first story, 
except the kitchen, are covered with plain 
paper, affording a neutral and pleasing 
background for the furnishings. 





room and dining-room and 
directly in the rear is the 
kitchen, reached either 
through a passageway un- 
der the stairs or through 
the china closet from the 
dining-room. Access to the 
cellar is afforded by a flight 
of stairs leading from the 
passage. The cellar con- 
tains a laundry, vegetable- 
room, coal bin, and fur- 
nace and is finished with a 
concrete floor. 
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A simple Colonial staircase 


The up-stairs arrangement consists of 
three bedrooms of good size with excellent 
closet space in each room, a bath-room, a 
linen closet, and a small den containing 
a miniature fireplace. This room, al- 
though small, is one of the most used 
and enjoyed rooms in the house and it 
can be utilized at any time for a bedroom. 
So can the porch which opens out of the 
owner’s room. . 

The house complete satisfies in every 
respect the desire of owner and archi- 
tects, who exerted their energies to pro- 
duce at a very low cost a simple, practical 
home, Which would have character and 
contain all essentials of a successful dwell- 
ing. Exclusive of land, grading, and in- 
terior furnishings the cost was $3,027. ‘Ihe 
house is*painted white, with green blinds. 








range, | 
. dressers, sinks, and a lobby large enough 
























Growing 
Little 
Folks 


Require certain food 
elements for the best de- 
velopment of body and 
brain. 


Sometimes these are 
lacking in every-day food, 
and many a child is thin 
and pale instead of plump 
and rosy. 


Such children show 
quick improvement when 
given the right kind of 
food. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is especially helpful to 
growing children because 
it contains the needed 
elements, such as Phos- 
phate of Potash—the vi- 
tal tissue salt of brain and 
nerve matter—frequently 
lacking in the ordinary 
diet. 


A regular morning dish 
of Grape-Nuts and cream 
is an ideal breakfast for 
growing little folks, sup- 
plying the right food ele- 
ments in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, 
nutty taste of Grape- 
Nuts food and thrive 
upon it. 


“There's a Reason” 


Read the “Road to 
Wellville” in packages of 
Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
Jor Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 
“xeporamaaal 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby's Book, 
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THE WIFE’S SHARE 


What Proportion of Her Husband’s Income Should She Receive? 
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@ The manner in which any married pair have shared the household income is worth reading about. The ““ Basar” qwill give three 


money prizes ($25, $20, and $10) for the best contributions on this subject. 
In such a discussion figures are more interesting than words. 


tributions accepted. 


It will also pay space rates for all other con- 
Send us brief tables giving the income, its division, and 


what each partner does with it. No contribution should exceed 300 words. Address, Editor Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


A Bank Clerk’s Wife 
~. # Y husband is a bank clerk at 
ja salary of $1,600, with an 
ij additional income averaging 
$400 a year as a notary 
saat public. 

T each month $100 is placed 
to my credit in the bank. I pay all house- 
hold bills from this account. My hus- 
band pays his club dues, car-fare, buys his 
daily luncheons and incidentals from the 
remaining $33. Nearly all the income 
from notary work, averaging $8 a week, 
is given to me for incidental expenses. 
All bills for current expenses are settled 
once a month. Large bills, as for house 
repair, taxes, coal supply, or clothing, are 
freely discussed and planned for. 

A strict cash account and the check- 
book show instantly the state of our 
finances. 

We began life in a small flat with no 
maid. After five years we invested a small 
nest-egg in a home of our own. ‘Ihe ex- 
pense of running the house is a little less 
than paying rent, but is about equalized 
by the necessity of keeping a maid part 
of the time. The family numbers three 
besides the maid. 

We have a two-weeks’ vacation at the 
seashore each summer. We attend a good 
concert or play occasionally. We con- 
tribute honestly to our church and have 
plenty of good reading-matter. We have 
a garden in summer and an open fire in 
winter—a home in which to entertain our 
friends and to enjoy each other. 

This is the way we have found “ suc- 
cess and mutual content ”: 


AN APPROXIMATE. ACCOUNT OF EXPENSES 
For 1910 

Rent (taxes, repairs, fuel) 

Food. (including ice) 

Clothing 


Recreation (club, vacation, ete.) ..... 275 
Help 
Luncheons 


ALBANY, New York. 


With a Household of Nine 

My experience has, perhaps, been a little 
more difficult than that of the average 
wife, as L married a widower with a large 
family of children and heavy debts. 

As I was ignorant of all business meth- 
ods and inexperienced in the handling of 
money, I began by assuming only minor 
responsibilities. 

My husband is a manufacturer with an 
income of $5,200 a year. This is deposited 
in my bank account by the month and is 
divided into different funds as follows: 


Per Month Per Year 


House furnishings 

Heat, light, water, tele- 
phone 

Fruit-canning 


House payments 


Life insurance 

Interest and principal on 
GUD. 2sr00eseoes 

Maid 

Allowances for six.. 

Charities ......0e006.55. — 


ee 


WEE ACs ccdeenns 


These different items are written every 
month on the stub of my check-book with 
the amount remaining in each fund (the 
total of these shows the amount then in 
the bank), and written again after the 
monthly deposit has been made, showing 
the increase in each fund. 

When drawing a check the stub shows 
the amount subtracted from that particu- 
lar fund, while the total of all the funds 
shows the amount in the bank, thus pre- 
venting any danger of the account being 
overdrawn. 


Our household numbers nine. 

Our allowances are sufficient to cover 
the cost of clothing and “ pin money ” and 
individual church dues, and a _ small 
amount must be put aside in a savings 
fund. 

We have found this division of the 
finances to be most satisfactory. It has 
taught the children the value of money 
and they have learned to save and keep 
their own accounts. 

During the summers we have united our 
savings and taken a cottage at some sum- 
mer resort, which would otherwise have 
been impossible. J.C. 

ToRoNTO, CANADA. 


Marriage on a Partnership Basis 

For seven years prior to my~marriage 
I had been self-supporting, earning as 
stenographer and general office clerk a 
yearly salary of one thousand dollars. 

My husband was chief clerk in a rail- 
road office in a town of fifty thousand in- 
habitants on a salary of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per month. I wished 
to continue office work, but my husband 
would not agree to this. I had been en- 
gaged in work for so many years that I 
was not satisfied to be.without employ- 
ment; and as we did not consider that 
our income justified hiring a cook, es- 
pecially as we were endeavoring to save 
for a home, I determined to make house- 
work my occupation. 

After much studying and figuring we 
worked out the following plan, which has 
been very satisfactory, though at times it 


has required considerable backbone to keep 


within the limit. 


Allowance ($15 to each of us) 

Rent (no car-fare) 

Food (groceries, meat, milk, ete.) .... 
Heat and light 

Insurance 


Total monthly expenses $105 
Savings 20 


Total income $125 


The results are that this fall we were 
able to build our own home, paying eleven 
hundred dollars cash for lot, five hundred 
toward the house, and the balance on time. 

The housework has been educational and 
interesting; the planning intensely inter- 
esting. Our future seems very bright, and 
we attribute it to a wise and careful 
planning on a partnership basis. R. R. 

MosiLe, ALABAMA. 


A Very Fair Division 

I seem to myself to have shared equal- 
ly with my husband in the use of our 
income, so harmonious has our financial 
method proved. When we were married 
his salary was thirty-five dollars a week. 
We began housekeeping in a flat. The 
rent was forty dollars a month. I named 
twelve dollars a week as sufficient to fur- 
nish our table and general supplies, pay 
the gas bill, the woman who came once 
or twice a week to wash, iron, and clean 
for me, and to afford me what pin-money 
I should need. This allowance was about 
one-third of our income. Our rent, how- 
ever, included heat, so there were no fuel 
bills to pay except for the gas used in 
cooking. Of the remaining fifty-five or 
sixty dollars a month my husband used 
what he needed and we were able to put 
a good balance in the bank each week. 


_I am a good cook, and we lived well. I 


do not know the exact amount of pin- 
money I used, but it could not have been 
more than a dollar or two a week. A 
bride’s personal needs are not great. 

At the end of a year there was a small 
son. My allowance was promptly in- 
creased to eighteen dollars a week, as I 
had to pay a maid four. I kept easily 
within that limit, however, as I no longer 
employed an outside laundress. 

Naturally, we were no longer able to 
put so much money in the bank as pre- 


viously; but about that time my hus. 
band’s salary was increased to fifty dol. 
lars a week, so we were again living well 
within our income. 

Less than two years later I had ap. 
other son, and my allowance was ade 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

I have never kept a separate bank ac. 
count from my husband’s nor made +a. 
rate investments. We have moved ‘9 , 
suburban house and have a little daigh. 
ter. My husband’s salary is now five 


~ thousand dollars a year, but I have not 


cared to increase our living expe iises 

greatly. We wish the children to ‘jaye 

college educations. T. C. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


She Increased the Income 

Berore I was married I was a busiviess 
woman with an income of not less ‘ian 
ten dollars a day. LI did not expect iar. 
riage to reduce my value. I knew I ci uld 
not save that amount out of my husband’; 
income, for he had not so much. 

My husband is a writer and illustr: jor 
We moved at once into a studio ani to 
my husband’s alarm—for he had an un.- 
easy sense that I was extravagant —| 
promptly installed a maid. As so001 as 
we were settled I looked over my )ius- 
band’s rejected manuscripts. There were 
a good many. He was an extremely -liy, 
proud, and sensitive man. If the iirst 
editor rejected one of his manuscript. it 
was cast aside as unfit and a spel! of 
the blues followed. I selected one of t)icse 
seeming failures and found that it con- 
tained good material, but not well ar. 
ranged. I suggested a few changes ni 
additions, also a number of §sket: hes 
which would enliven it. These were 
promptly and gaily made. 

The next morning I dressed myseli in 
my most effective costume, took the re- 
vised material under my arm, and pre- 
pared to visit an editor. 

When I was offered fifty dollars for it, 
after.some explanation of its purpose and 
worth, I smiled and said, gently, “|! 
would consider a hundred.” The materia! 
was accepted at the figure I named. 

When I returned home I asked my hus- 
band what commission he would allow 
me. I had much ado to keep him from 
giving me the entire amount. We fin:lly 
divided even. Prosperity has clung to us 
and we have always divided even. E. \! 

New York Crry. 


An Ideal Partnership 

My husband and I were married «ver 
five years ago. He had a savings account. 
and I deposited a like amount, makin: it 
a joint account. This has never dinin- 
ished, but has been materially increased. 
When we were married my husband’s «al 
ary as traveling salesman was two t)0uU 
sand dollars a year and traveling expe!-cs 
The first two years we put all we c iid 
into the beautifying of our home. \\e 
kept a joint checking account rane ng 
from three hundred to fifteen hun red 
dollars; checks were drawn by either. 

Since leaving the road, three years . 20. 
my husband’s income has increased to 
from six thousand dollar8 to eight ti u- 
sand dollars per year, but our bani:ing 
arrangements remain the same, Our in- 
vestments are jointly made—the ce: ‘ifi- 
cates of stock and deeds to real estate ire 
made out to us jointly. 

There has never been the least is 
satisfaction on the part of either 0: us 
regarding the expenditures of the 01 \«T. 
We have whatever luxuries we can ©:)j0Y 
together. He dresses to suit himself ind 
I to suit myself, each remembering ‘he 


size of our income. 


My husband says that both pocket-) ok 
and check-book are as much mine as 1iis. 
We have a goodly sum laid by for old az° 
and know how to take care of it. !' ' 
all his; it is all mine. He calls me |iis 
mental and financial balance-wheel. He 
always insists that I am earning as mIch 
as he by my help and advice to him 

HUDSONVILLE, MICHIGAN. Jui 
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[Readers are invited to contribute to this Department personal statements of their pet economies (in one hundred and fifty 


ords), and to give brief tables of household expenditures in which special economy is practised. All articles accepted will be 
paid for. Address, Harper’s Bazar Economy Cius, Franklin Square, New York.] 


A Boy’s Suit for $2.25 

BOY’S suit of blue serge, 
ready made, costs at least 
$5.00. I buy two yards of 
storm serge at $1.00 per yard 
: and make my six-year-old a 
better wearing and just as handsome 
for $2.25, counting thread, buttons, 





far 
sui 
and all. 

His galatea suits cost 60 cents. I make 


them at home for this. Ready made, of 
exactly the same material, they cost from 
¢}.50 to $2.25. The patterns are so easy 


any woman can use them, and the whole. 


suit can be made in less than a day. 
E. L. G. 
L:1CHMOND, INDIANA. 


Making Over a Suit 

i. any one has a tailored suit that has 
out orn its usefulness as such, it may be 
realily converted into a serviceable and 
attractive dress. Rip and press the ma- 
teri], washing or cleaning first if neces- 
sary, and, if the goods is of a kind to 
permit, it will be best to turn it. 

For the skirt use one of the new plain 
patierns with a high waist-line. If the 
suit is a year or so old, it will be quite 
long. and this will allow for raising suf- 
ficiently to make the high waist and” leave 
the skirt sensibly short, in the present 
fashion, without being too short. For 
the \aist use a “ peasant ” waist pattern, 
as this style lends itself most admirably 
to the amateur’s handling. 

If the coat was a long one, there will be 
enough material in it for the entire waist, 
and if piecing is necessary it will not be 
difficult to make it come where it can be 
hidden by some faney braid or other trim- 
ming as the individual fancy may suggest. 
If the coat was short, it will be necessary 
to get some material of shade suitable for 
use with the skirt material, unless the 
skirt was wide and pleated and enough has 
been taken out to eke out the coat. A 
plain shade of serge, henrietta, or some 
similar goods will be the best, as a rule; 
and trim it with material like the skirt, 
making cuffs and perhaps the lower part 
of the waist like the skirt. 

If the suit is black,.a pretty piece of 
novelty goods or plain garnet or green 
will look well. If preferred, the waist may 
be made to wear with a guimpe which will 
permit the’ waist proper to be cut from a 
small piece of goods. Join waist and skirt 
by turning under upper edge of skirt and 
stitching to the waist with bias piping of 
skirt material. H. F. K. 

RoswELL, New MExico. 


Soap from Grease 

Iv is not nearly so diffieult to make a 
goo! laundry soap as most people believe, 
and the saving in soap expense is a very 
consilerable item. Any grease which is 
of no value in the cooking will do for the 
fat-cin. Seraps of fat from steak trim- 
mings, drippings from bacon or ham, and 
cooke! fat of any kind that is left from 
meat that has been served on the table 
will make soap. It makes no difference 
whetler the fat has-been cooked or not; 
but unless the weather is very cold or one 
has . very cool place to keep it, it is 
best io cook it to prevent its becoming 
offensive, 

Three pounds of pure fat to one ten- 
cent «an of powdered lye is the best pro- 
portion, and the wash-boiler is the most 
convenient receptacle for making the soap, 
as it will not be necessary to wash it 
when done, but may be left with the soap 
whic! adheres to it in readiness for the 
next wash-day. 

Dissolve the lye in enough warm water 
to make a saturated solution, place the 
fat in the boiler in about a gallon of 
water. and heat until lukewarm; pour in 
the lye and let the mixture boil; it should 
take only a moment or so, and when the 
Soap is the right consistency it will hair 
from a spoon in the same manner as sugar 
for boiled ieing.for eake. If the soap 
Seems thin and wate.y it is probably not 
‘oo thin, but.too thick—that is, has not 
enough water in it. Take a little out in 


a small pan and add cold water slowly; 
it will become thick and soapy at once. 
If it goes not do this it may in reality 
be too thin, when there is nothing to do 
but boil it awhile. If these directions 
are closely followed it will not, however, 
be too thin. 

Should the lye not eat all the fat at 
once, let it stand until it does. When the 
soap is done, remove from the fire and stir 
in one-half cup of gasolene slowly. If 
soft soap is desired, add enough water to 
make it the required consistency and pour 
into stone jars. If it is to be hard soap, 
when it hairs pour it into a galvanized 
wash-tub, and when cold and “set” cut 
into bars and place on boards in the sun 
to dry. I think the best way is to make 
the soap a little thinner and put into the 
jars; the quantities given here should 

“make four gallons of soap firm enough to 
be cut with a knife. 

For dish-washing it is not as hard on 
the hands as manufactured soap and is 
fine to use in the boiler on wash-day. As 
a rule, it washes away so fast that unless 
the soap has been made very hard it will 
not do to use on the board. H. H. K. 

RosweLL, New MExico. 


Household Supplies 

In the house where there are servants 
household economy is a difficult problem. 

I keep a locked store-closet supplied 
with staple groceries. I have ascertained 
how much of each article constitutes a 
liberal supply to carry my household 
through a week, and each Saturday morn- 
ing I lay out supplies from my closet, 
giving my maid to understand that they 
are to last a week. Where there is com- 
‘pany in the house, I, of course, increase 
the allowance proportionately. 

I have found that servants regard this 
plan as reasonable and are much more 
careful than when supplies are left en- 
tirely to their own management. M. S. 

Freeport, NEw York. 


By Burning Garbage 

WITH a coal-stove or furnace, burning 
the garbage is a threefold economy—coal, 
labor, and material. It saves coal be- 
cause there is a large amount of latent 
heat in all refuse; labor in bringing up 
an equivalent of coal, emptying ashes, 
sweeping and dusting coal-dirt; material, 
because every time that a fire is made 
from cabbage leaves, nutshells, old papers, 
boxes, and other refuse coal and its price 
is saved. When only a “flash” fire is 
needed, the dried garbage is doubly eco- 
nomical, adding to cool comfort on hot 
days. L. Y. 

New York Crry. 


Baby’s Pillow Cover 

An embroidered handkerchief makes a 
beautiful cover for a baby’s pillow. Choose 
one having a delicate design in each cor- 
ner. Make a little case, with this for the 
front, and lawn for the under side. Whip 
Valenciennes lace around the edges or 
trim with lace beading run with ribbon. 
A cover of this kind is inexpensive, but 
unusually dainty. It should cost less than 
seventy-five cents and only an hour’s time. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. E. L 8. 


Economical Sheeting 
Wuen buying sheeting I always buy 
the ten-quarter width and when the sheet 
begins to wear thin, which is always 
through the center, I take out the most 
worn part, then sew the outer edges to- 


gether and hem the raw edges caused by . 


tearing out the strip. The sheet will wear 

a long time after being made over and 

be plenty wide for ordinary use. 
BurraLto, WYOMING. E. B. L. 


Bathroom Economies 

A BRooM, dust-pan, and dusting-cloth 
kept in a closet off the bath-room or other 
convenient place will make easy the taking 
up of daily lint and dust, keep up the 
“spice and span” air, and save much time 
in the weekly cleaning. 

A few hooks and plenty of towel-racks 


Save growing carelessness and preserve the 
dignity of the room. 

A stiff, long-handled brush employed 
with persistent regularity will make com- 
paratively easy the care of the toilet and 
will prevent the deep-seated discolorations 
so difficult to remove when once estab- 
lished. 

When a disinfectant would make the 
room more pleasant the common joss-stick 
will be found worth considering. If only 
part of it is needed put out the blaze by 
rubbing with the handy pumice. It will 
save sense and cents. 

When the bath is over, if the receptacle 
for the little rubber plug is of brass, hang 
the chain over one of the faucets. It will 
avoid discoloration of the cup and conse 
quent rubbing. 

A little naphtha soap used as the water 
leaves the tub will prevent the “ rim ” that 
so often marks the height of the water 
and save much labor removing it. 

I. M. 

TONAWANDA, NEw York. 


Economy in Millinery 

My economical line is millinery. I buy 
my straw hats in winter—that is, I pick 
up at the end of each season expensive 
untrimmed hats, also hat-trimmings which 
are greatly reduced in price. I choose 
hats not too extreme in style, for these 
can be more easily altered to next season’s 
shapes. 

Having good success in trimming, I get 
a beautiful hat for very little money. My 
winter hat has been much 
brown beaver draped crown, which I put 
on a fashionable, this year’s shape, velvet 
and flowers to match, and all it cost 
was $1.50. I. M. 

Toronto, CANADA. 


Economy—Right and Wrong 

Arter the major portion of our income 
is spent we women reform by denying our- 
selves the necessaries of life with the hope 
of preventing a deficit. Of all the un- 
speakable follies of which men accuse us 
this is the one greatest folly. 

To save I conserve rather than econo- 
mize. On inspecting my expenditures I 
found that to prefer the reason of habit, 
instead of caprice, was an advantage. 
Thus I select to see only those plays that 
[ know I'll really enjoy. I buy those 
books of fiction that I want to possess 
permanently—for the others the library. 
I save, but not by self-denial. R. R. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


To Start Lilac Bushes 

Tue lilac bush takes such a long time 
to grow that, when bought in the first 
place, it is an expensive luxury. I have 
discovered a plan, however, by which a 
lilac lover may surround herself with 
these beautiful bushes at no cost what- 
ever —that is, no cost if you have a 
friend who will give you clippings from 
her bush, or some of its ground shoots. 
Otherwise, there is just the initial ex- 
pense of buying one bush that will pro- 
vide these things for you. 

The clippings may be any length, from 
about six inches to eighteen inches, and 
the shoots may be either with or with- 
out roots. I soak both clippings and 
shoots in water for about a week before 
planting, and then put them in the open 
ground early in the spring. The soil 
need not be especially rich, but should 
be well loosened and moistened. 

Having such success with clippings, I 
tried something that I searcely expected 
to have succeed—but it did. A young 
lilac bush was dying, and in order to save 
it I clipped the top off, cutting well into 
the part yet alive, and put it in water 
for a week before planting. After plant- 
ing, I trimmed it down slightly. Thus I 
not only saved my original bush, but have 
another equally healthy one. 

Clippings will be blossoming bushes in 
about five years—a long time to wait for 
most things, but not for lilacs. R. P. 

HYATTSVILLE, MARYLAND. 
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tion of the 
name of 
these deli- 
cious. Sugar 
Wafers is an 
assurance of 
their good- 
ness. 
Sponsored 
by the mak- 
ers, whose 
name is 
always as- 
sociated} 
with baking | 
perfection, }/| 


how could 
Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers be other 
than the perfect 
ilatio sane ilice 
tion ? 


Chocolate Tokens 
Another dessert 
sweet with a coating 


of rich, -c 





re amy 





chocolate 
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1 pream I am a girl once more 
And that the gay gallants, a score, 
Are knocking at our great front door 


With pretty posies, as of yore. 


The one, rose circled, round and round, 


With tiny rosebuds lightly bound, 
Forget-me-nots all primly wound— 
And paper lace the flowers surround. 


With hat aflourish, hand on heart, 
Most skillfully they play their part 
And bowing down, quite to the ground, 


® 


® 


I feel no more the flight of time, 





With grace and dignity profonnd— 
They say, ‘‘ I beg, sweetheart of mine, 
You will accept your Valentine.’’ 


® 


And now, as in the olden time, 

I smell the roses, read the rhyme, 

I see the firelight’s cheerful glow 

And the dim candles in a row. 

The gleam of the old ‘‘ Astral Lamp.’’ 
The hurrying footstep’s frosty tramp; 
I hear the sleigh-bells’ tuneful ring, 

The songs the sleighing parties sing. 


But from this old, young heart of mine 


Send greetings to my Valentine. 











= 
sap 


== HERE is a certain easy, thoughtless cul- 

\/ ture that may be absorbed from associa- 

Mf tions. Those having this culture are usu- 

fi ally pleasant to meet and interesting as 

aa ali conversationalists, but they may have only 

the powers of the dilettante. They are not invariably 

staunch servants of the race. Therefore, this is not 
the highest culture nor the truest. 


And there is a culture acquired after spending many 
hours in class-rooms, after reading many heavy books. 
The man or woman having this culture may be well 
trained to do duty as a specialist and yet, personally, 
be as narrow as the backs of his or her books, as 
dogmatic as a chart. Therefore, this is not the sanest 
culture nor the sweetest. 


A FEW THOUGHTS CONCERNING 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


But there is another culture far more fundamental 
and beautiful, far more difficult of attainment. It may 
be called a culture of harmonious service. 


WETS 


This culture begins with the body, despising alike 
all intemperance and all purposeless asceticism and 
esteeming health, activity, and the subordination of 
the instrument to the owner. 


This culture develops the mind through associa- 
tions and comparisons to a perception of esthetic 
values, through study to thought, through reading to 
original expression, through sympathy to tolerance, 
through personality to rich and vivid life. 


CULTURE 


Be 


This culture is forever incomplete because it is for 


ever solving problems. 
because it must serve. 


It is forever seeking master) 


DEPIE 

_It does not permit us to fill our pails at th well 
unless we intend to use the water. It does not permit 
us to drink deeply ourselves unless we are willing als: 
to give to the thirsty. 

Such culture demands large personal liberty. |‘ 
permits one person to express beauty through the 
home, another through the school, another throug! 
the church, another through a craft, a trade, an art. 
It has encouragement for all struggling individuality 
But such culture does not permit any one to be idl 











A CHILD’S PRINT 








T is a surprise to learn that small 

children love Japanese prints, and 

yet why not? Japanese art is one 
of simple, strong, expressive line, flat 
tones, and beautiful colors and it is 
only natural that the child should love 
that form of art first. 

We are told by those in charge of 
the Teacher’s College exhibits of ideal 
pictures for children that they love the 
wave pictures best and that those of 
animals, flowers, and the moon come 
next in favor. 

Among the most beautiful prints 
exhibited was one entitled “Suma 
Beach by Moonlight” by Hiros Kigi. 
The price was eighty-five cents. One 
of a fascinating row of blackbirds sil- 
houetted against a blue sky was fifty 
cents and one of a Hakusai wave—the 
children’s special delight—only twenty- 
five cents. 

| The “Arabian Nights” prints, by 
Maxfield Parrish, delight the souls of 








BY MARTHA CUTLER 





The pictures of children by Jessie Wi 
cox Smith and Elizabeth Shipp: 
Green never lose their attraction. 

When the children get older th: 
can appreciate the beautiful flat color 
effects of Jules Guérin in his series «{ 
prints. From these they will learn ‘> 
appreciate the beauty of architecture 

With this rich supply of beautif 
colored prints so reasonable in pri ' 
there is surely no reason for givil- . 
children crudely colored pictures. 

Our interest in the colored pri! 
must not make us forget the pho'” 
graphs which open the world of clas~' 
and modern art to the child. From t 
five-dollar imported photograph do" 
to the two-cent black-and-white print 
they offer a rich store-house of tre:~ 
ure. The prints, fifty for a dollar, 2° 
cheap enough to be discarded as t!e 
child develops from one stage of arti- 
tie appreciation to another. He ©" 
pin up those that he loves on his can- 








young and old with their wonderful 
color and fantastic charm of subject. 


A simple picture for ea child’s room 


vas screen or wainscot and change 
them as often as he pleases. 


. 
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My childhood eyes 


Where vision clear 
Or far or near 


In womanhood 
Its round horizon 


We loved, we two, 
The steadfast blue; 


So, God of light, 


Take Thou away 
My sense of gray 





Loved fleckless skies 
With fancy-varied scenes, 


Surveyed Hope’s fair demesnes. 


When life was good, 
“ ours,” 


Our knees were ’mongst the flowers. 


When looming night 
Impairs my lonely view, 


But save my starlit blue! 
































































SEER, walking one day through the 
streets of a certain city, looked long 
and earnestly at the houses that lined 
both sides of the even, well-paved avenues. 
is They were large and pretentious, flaunt- 
ing many an unrighteous color in strange defiance of 
Nature’s cool green and warm russet, and with definite 
cffrontery boasting their gingerbread work, their bric- 
i-brae and stucco. And the seer remembered the long 
vears of patient toil that these homes represented, the 
pursuits deferred, the living postponed, and he shook 
iis head sadly, for he saw that in all the years of 
\equisition the owners had been too busy to acquire a 
een and intimate perception of beauty. 


Sem Ie 
“_ TT 


But because he was a plain young man, modestly 
lressed, they thought that he was envious. 








A SEER AND A VISION OF 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


And he entered some of the homes and saw every- 
where patterns on the walls, on the curtains, on the 
plush upholstery, on the carpets heavy and rich. 


The satiated eye sought in vain for the relief of 
wackground, the chastity of sane outlines. Huge por- 
traits grinned and grimaced from impertinent gilt 
frames and everywhere were intrusive ornaments, 
doubtless very expensive. 

WES 

And the seer thought of the housewife’s care, the 
constant sweeping of carpets, shaking of draperies, and 
dusting of shiny surfaces. 

And because he realized that all this was not a 
labor of love and understanding, but a work of pro- 
priety, a strife for appearance’s sake, he was very 
grave when he bade the inmates good-by. 


HOME 


But they thought he was awed by their splendor 
BEES 

Then he saw a vision rich and wonderful, the mem- 
ory of a little brown cottage in the unpre 
tentious and restful, with walls of rough gray plaster 
and a ceiling that the 
beams. Beside a sunny window in the living-room 
stood a work-table and on it lay mother’s work-basket 
and the children’s books. On the wall was one beauti 
ful picture, a print of Murillo’s Christ framed in 
dark wood, and below it on the floor stood a large 
earthen jug full of goldenrod and purple asters. 





woods, 


showed rough brown cross 


Here were gathered together the family of a poor 
teacher who loved each other and the world, the 
the flowers, and the picture, and who were able, through 
them, to comprehend all other beauty 

In such homes seers are born. 


home, 











_A CHILD'S ROOM 





HAT the making of esthetic 

homes tends to elevate both in- 

dividual taste and character is 
the belief of New York’s Board of 
dueation. They have proved this in 
the faet that girls between the ages 
of ten and fifteen years are being 
rained in a knowledge of how to com- 
ine colors and materials artistically 
in house decoration and to furnish 
rooms in styles that are true to period 
and to proportions. 

That conditions will not always per- 
mit furnishing with respect to periods 
has been taken into consideration. But 
the children are so thoroughly in- 
structed in color harmonies and what 
constitutes good lines and good taste 
in furniture that they are able them- 
selves to produce charming expressions 
of their own ideas. 

Teachers of domestic science have 
in charge classes in each school, which 








BY M. W. MOUNT 








choose furniture, draperies, and rugs, 
but also how to make and color them 
appropriately. The necessity for hav 
ing walls, woodwork, mantelpieces, and 
ornaments of corresponding fitness is 
emphasized. 

A revelation of what has been 
complished along these lines was re 
cently shown in an exhibition by a 
number of schools of a collection of 
miniature rooms furnished and 
rated by domestic-science teachers and 
their pupils. A pleasing example of 
one of these rooms is the bedroom il- 
lustrated. It is Colonial Sheraton in 
period, is planned true to scale, and 
has mantelpiece, andirons, silver can+ 
dlesticks, and cream-colored woodwork 
appropiate to both room and style. 

No little skill was required to ef- 
fect a delightful combination of yellow 
walls with yellow and blue draperies. 

The furniture was constructed by the 


deco 








are taught the laws of good taste. 
Not only are they learning how to 





A room designed by a child twelve years of age 





pupils of the Washington Irving High 
School. 







































URITY is the 
chief claim to 
household favor 


held by 


The attractive, 
sparkling white- 
ness that pleases 
at first sight—the 


great, clear crys- 


tals,.which dis- 
solve like nectar — 
are simply the 
outward proof of 
innate purity. 


The dainty, 
easy-breaking 
shape adds the 
last touch of re- 
finement. 


One of the 
Quality 
Products 
of 


The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 
117 Wall St. New York 


Read the story of its making 

in our splendidly tllustrated 

booklet. Sent tree on request. 
Address Dept. 11, 
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RIDESMAIDS’ gowns during the past 
few years have become the means of 
communicating to the feminine world - 


the latest dictates of fash- 
ion. The large coterie of 
friends of the bride nowa- 
days display the most kind- 
ly interest not alone in the fa pat 
bridal gown, which is of 
course of the utmost im- @ : 
portance, but also in the 
frocks worn by her attend- 
ants. Every one feels as- 
sured that the bride herself 
has designed or assisted in 
designing them, studying 
the matter long and care- 
fully before choosing the one 
advanced style that she feels 
assured is best suited to the 
‘majority of her bridesmaids. 

The bride endeavors to 
put into these gowns some 
new fashion note so in ad- 
vance of present-day styles 
that it will come as a dis- 
tinct surprise and novelty 
to the assembled guests on 
her wedding day. This does 
not necessarily mean a large 
expenditure of money. In 
fact, at many of the smart- 
est weddings the brides- 
maids’ gowns, while de- 
cidedly fashionable in line, 
material, and _ treatment, 
are not elaborately or ex- 
pensively trimmed. On the 
contrary, they rely almost 
entirely upon the novelty 
and quaintness of the design 
rather than upon the ex- 
pensive nature of _ their 
trimming for their ef- 
fectiveness. 

This year many brides 
are choosing for their at- 
tendants “picture gowns ” 
made of soft lustrous taf- 
feta and trimmed with 
shirrings, puffings, quillings, 
seallops, rows of velvet rib- 
bon, fringes, or any of those 
quaint effects which char- 
acterized the frocks worn 
early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This quaint Daguer- 
reotype style of gown, 
which it is predicted will be revived 
with twentieth-century modifications this 
spring, calls for much hand-work. On the 


® {GOWNS FOR BRIDESMAIDS} 








other hand, it may be made up by a clever 
home dressmaker, with a girl’s own help. 
The draped surplice bodice and the 


ia 


> 


Two pretty gowns for bridesmaids 


= corenpenoenstannnee 


secsaoNnnaRnnee cannon nnantertpanattes: 


low-cut neck, naturally, is the ru 
this style of gown, and the quaini 
ings and fringe trimmings me: 
heretofore are the 
The draped skirt, m 
swathing the figur: 
the wide material, 
rule where crépe n 
chiffon, or soft b 
crépes are used. 
however, calls for 
different treatment, 
this is to be the sm: 
terial of the season | 
and style of skirts \ 
doubtedly 
suit it. The tripk 
skirt is entirely n 
in excellent style, a 
rather simply cut s 
skirt with tucks set 
each side of the fr 
back panel and 
about the lower edg 
fringe or puffings an: 
ings of the material 
good. 
The gown shown 


upper right-hand cori: 


veloped in pale-blue 
is smartly trimmed 
scallops bound wit! 
pink velvet. These «+ 
are one of the very 
revivals of old-time 
ions. The fringe i- 
just the color of tl! 
terial. This frock sho 
shaped bertha of 

edged with scallopin 
fringe, the triple tuni 
trimmed in the sam 
ner, and high crushed 
of pink panne velvet 
girdle and_ bertha 


with a wired velvei 


at the left side of the 
Similar bows trim t! 


lowér flounces at the le: 


The V-shaped neck 
ished in a soft and m 
eoming manner with 
of pink panne velvet 


with a full frill o 


lenciennes lace. A if 


the same lace trims 


close-fitting elbow sle: 

The gown at the | 

the panel is a soft and becoming 

developed in shadow lace and fi! 
over pink crépe météore. 


The various emart new fashions for the Spring brides and bridesrnaids 
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|E new styles this year seem to be, 
by some kind fortune, especially ap- 


propriate for bridal attire. 


bertha or fichu drapery of 
lace, Which is so in vogue 
this year, is a particularly 
graceful finish for a wedding 
gown. Such @ gown, when 
made of satin, is apt to ap- 

ar too severe and formal 
about the top of the bodice 
because of the heavy nature 
of the material. The rich 
satins. however, hang beauti- 
fully in the skirt and long 
court train. And these berthas 
and fichus are just as pretty 
on the less costly materials, 
such as messaline, marquis- 
ette, and chiffon cloth. 

The new skirts, cut with a 
straight even-length drop 
skirt, edged with one or two 
flounces of Chantilly 
lace, have an overskirt of the 
heavier satin, eut away in 
front and extending into a 
long square court train at 
the back. Another equally 
good skirt cut in one with 
the draped princess bodice is 
fashioned on simple lines and 
is cut round length. A square 


wide 


court train is added above the 
high waist-line behind. It is 
attached only at the top, 


hanging free, and is fully a 
yard longer than the dress 
proper. It may be worn for 
formal occasions only, leaving 
the gown a practical length 
for wear at parties. 

A beautiful finish to a sim- 
ple princess gown of this sort 
is the addition of two or three 
wide lace flounces set on 
straight about the lower edge 
of the drop skirt, or draped 
from the right hip, obliquely 
to the left hem, and up again 
to the waist-line in back 
as pictured on this page. 
Wreaths of orange blossoms 
make a delightful finish for 
the top of these lace flounces, 
a bouquet of the same blos- 
soms finishing the bodice or 
fichu drapery in front. 


The 


A draped. princess gown fashioned of 
soft brocaded or plain satin crépe is 
among the handsomest bridal gowns seen 









Ss 


this year. The delightful clinging folds 
of this fabric make it an ideal one for 
this particular style of gown. It has also 


Fare 
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The bridal gown and veil 
the advantage of making a charming ball 


gown for use after the wedding, if so 
desired. The wide material is swathed 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


about the figure draped on a close-fitting | 


bodice lining and a satin drop skirt. The 
material lies in graceful folds beneath the 


bust and is draped plainly 
about the hips. One corner 
of the material forms a long 
pointed train in the back, and 
the edge crosses the front 
obliquely, revealing a drop 
skirt trimmed with flounces 
of lace on the left side. The 
right half of the material and 
the sleeve are formed of the 
soft crépe draped gracefully 
in surplice style. The left 
side is formed of white net 
embroidered in brilliants over 
shirred white maline. This 
maline, shirred horizontally, 
fills in the V-neck in front. 
A band of pearl and brilliant 
trimming outlines the left 
side of this bodice and a 
narrower band finishes the 
oblique line of the crépe 
tunie across the front. 

Veils are seldom worn over 
the face now, even on enter- 
ing the church. It is much 
more difficult to arrange a 
veil becomingly when it is to 
be thrown back at the altar 
than when it is worn back all 
of the time. Full bridal veils 
edged with a narrow band of 
real lace and a row or two 
of dots are now sold at such 
reasonable prices in the stores 
as to tempt even the most 
economical bride into pur- 
chasing one. There is always 
the pretty sentiment of the 
plan to lay it away and keep 
it for the use of her own 
daughter and, perhaps, her 
granddaughter in the far- 
away future. Excellent im 
itations of the real lace veils 
are sold at a still lower price, 
and these can scarcely be de 
tected from the real lace even 
by the experienced eye. 

Many girls prefer the softer 
effect of the plain fine tulle. 
This is sold in two and three 
yard lengths, according to the 
length of the train. These 
veils are all arranged before 


hand, ready to adjust at the last moment. 
This service is usually performed by some 
girl friend of the bride. 









The detaile of the bride’s costume; the veil and ite ar 
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The Wee 
Girl 
and the 
Big Man 
both like 


Post 
Toasties 


—thin bits of corn, first 
cooked, then toasted to a 
golden brown. 


Usually the liking ex- 
tends to the whole family. 


The housewife likes 
this food, not only for its 
appetizing goodness, but 

ause of its conven- 
ience. It requires no 
cooking—ready to serve 





age with cream. 


For breakfast; for 
lunch when the hungry 
little folks come from 
school; or for supper 
when something particu- 
larly dainty is wanted. 


Post Toasties 


are deliciously good. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lid. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman's face. Those 
who have fewest should cultivate them, 
those who have most should retain them. 
Millions of women - have found that 


Ideal for the 
Bath 


All dealers 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 


never failed to give the desired results in all cases. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush 


Clean Hands for Every One by ae 
% INCHES 


BAILEY SRUBSER 
TOULET BRUSH 


Price 25c., mailed 


Always clean and sanitary, can be used by the 
whole family. Use with soap and water. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No, 
cents; No.2,35 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s Rubber Shampoo Brush 


For Bathing 


It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy 
condition, simply by using with pure soap and 
water. It cleanses the skin of soil and oily waste, 
improves the circulation, builds up the muscles and 
smoothes out the w rinkles. Ideal for as the 
beard before shaving. Price, mailed, $1. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won’t slip on 
any surface. Made 
in five sizes, internal 
diameter. No. 17, % 
in.; No, 18, % in.; 
No. 19, % in.; No. 20, 
1 in.; No. 21 » 136 in. 
Mailed upon receipt 
of price, 30 cents 
per pair. 





100-page Catalogue ef Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
(. d. BAILEY & CU., 22 Boylston Street, ROSTON, MASS, 














MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


Mennen’s fiz Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 




















Trade Mark 
A LESSON IN 


DRESSMAKING FR E E ! 


We are equipped to instruct 5000 more women in 
dressmaking this spring. We make this extraor- 
dinary offer in order to get you to act at once. You 
can make yourself an expert cutter and fitter by 
taking this course. Unique, original, practical, 
personal instruction. Diploma on graduation. 


If you are a dressmaker 
If you want to be a dressmaker 
If.you sew for yourself 





Get this Free Lesson. Complete in itself. 
We teach you—How to — cpt 
how to draw patterns, how to plan go’ 
how to cut, fit and finish like the 1 most 


skilled ladies’ tailor. Write right now 
—and we will include with this les- 
son (all poo our “ 
structive 


Mme. EL 
‘WOMENS Contecear Brad a 


1271 Go. Seventh 
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Boudoir caps, neckwear and other accessories for the trousseau 


NE of the daintiest of the season’s 
sets of underwear made by a spring 
bride, including only a gown and a 

combination of drawers and corset-cover, is 
made of white crépe de Chine. This was 
purchased at a sale early in the year 
while everything Was being marked down. 
The gown is made with the low, round 
neck and an elbow-length sleeve set in 
with fine beading. The sleeve and neck 
are finished with hand-scalloping and em- 
broidered one-inch eyelets through which 
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A pretty muelin negligee 


is run a one-inch satin ribbon. This rib- 
bon holds the sleeves in above the elbow, 
forming a puffed effect, and a two-inch 
sealloped ruffle—a new feature of this 
season’s nightgowns. A dainty hand-em- 
broidered motif trims the front of the 
gown below the ribbon eyelets. 

The combination is cut on fitted prin- 
cess lines, the gores set togetlier with 
narrow beading. Scalloping finishes the 
neck of the garment, with the eyelets be- 
low for the draw-string. An embroidered 
motif trims each side of the front. The 
armhole is hand-scalloped, and the lower 
edge of the rather narrow drawers. Eye- 
lets strung with ribbon were added two 
inches above the lower edge of the drawers 
and this ribbon pulls up, forming knicker- 
bockers, a novel feature of the new under- 
garments. 

Combination drawers - and - corset - cover 
garments are cut to fit perfectly and but- 
ton up the front or back, the former being 
the most practical style. Princess corset- 


A dainty nightgown and princess slip 


cover-and-petticoat combinations, dvsigned 
to wear beneath the different summer 
gowns of various sheer fabrics, such a 
voile, embroidered batiste, and mus!in, ar 
included in every trousseau this spring 

Much could be written about tlie new 
boudoir caps. The bride of to-day takes 
particular delight in fashioning these wit 
her own fingers and some very artistic ani 
becoming ones are made. Fancy l-over 
lace and dotted net are used. These a 
made in the Dutch style. 
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Hats for bridesmaids or for the bride’s trousseau, with other details of fashion 
} HIS spring’s brides are rejoicing over by a clever seamstress rather than at one The fact that so much hand-work is to 
esigned ihe opportunity fashion has afforded of.the high-priced shops. be used makes it possible to fashion these 
‘unmer Bae them of being picturesque. Among Taffeta will figure largely both as a gowns at home. 
uch as their trousseau gowns several charmingly gown and suit material this spring, no The other gowns are for the bride’s 
in, are feminine frocks may be included, which other material approaching it in popular trousseau. The frock for the bride’s 
ring by their very quaintness lend the impres- favor. The very fact that a gown is made mother to wear at the wedding is de- 
ne ae sion that the wearer has just stepped out of this silk stamps it immediately as of veloped in smoke-gray crépe météore—a 
takes of the frame of some old portrait of the this spring. A soft, lustrois quality and fabric that is next to taffeta in popular 
se witl 1830 period. only the better grade is used, for our favor. The collar and front are of cream 
tie and This originality can be attained even grandmothers assure us that it is useless lace and a pretty silk fringe is the 
A ll-over though thé frocks are fashioned at home to make up anything but the very best trimming. 
se sort of taffeta. Speaking of grandmothers, 
many a hint as to how to fashion frayed 
— taffeta fringes, how to make corded seams, 
heavy cord trimmings, puffings of taffeta, 
and how to bind scallops can her grand- 
mother give the June bride. It is just 
these little old-time touches, so familiar 
to the older generation, that give to this 
season’s frocks the quaint effect ‘which 
stamps them as really smart. 
| 
| 
| 
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ck An afternoon gown 


For the bride’s mother 


A reception frock ‘The bride’s going-away gown 



























Your appearance 


your health, your comfort 
depend upon the corset. 
It will pay you to buy a 
good corset. 


are the best. They are known 
everywhere to be absolutely 
correct, in fact, authoritative 
in design. This means that 
they will fit right,—fashion- 
ably and comfortably. Fit 
with snugness, and yet leave 
each rib and muscle free from 
pressure, in action or at rest. 


They will give the appearance, 
the suppleness and ease of 
the natural figure as the 
Season’s Mode demands. 


An Extraordinary Corset 
at the Price of an Ordinary 


You can buy a Redfern, from 
$3.00 to $10.00 a pair, that is 
the equal in style to any custom- 
made corset that costs twice, 
yes, three times the money. 

They are sold only at high-class 
shops and department stores, 
and everywhere they are sold 
they are fitted. 

When you buy a Redfern, the fit- 
ting hasdemonstrated its adapt- 
ability to your figure before you 
make your purchase. 

If you cannot readily find them, 
write us for Catalog and we will 
supply you through some mer- 
chant—your own if you wish. 


$3.00 to $10.00 Per Pair 


Security Rubber Button Hose Supporters Attached 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


¢ Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated: 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and, if 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
would be. In general this price is $2.00 
for a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. : 





This Month’s Patterns 


Boy’s Russian Surt, No. 675, Price, 
15 cents; Grru’s Wasn Frock, No. 676, 
Price, 15 cents; Grrw’s Linen Frock, 
No. 677, Price, 15 cents; Smatu Boy’s 
Surr, No. 678, Price, 15 cents; CarLp’s 
Linen Frock, No. 679; Price, 15 cents; 
SmmpLe Srreet Suir, Coat No. 235, 
Skirt No. 422, Price, 15 cents each; 
Summer AFTERNOON Dress, Waist No. 
$43, Skirt No. 423, Price, 15 cents each. 


IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 

Youna Woman’s House Frock, 
Waist No. 341, Skirt No. 419, Price, 
15 cents each; Userun Dress ror A 
Woman or Girt, Waist No. 340, Skirt 
No. 418, Price, 15 cents each; SMART 
Sprinc Srreet Surt, Coat No. 234, 
Skirt No. 420, Price, 15 cents each; 
Curip’s Scnoot Frock, No. 673, Price, 
15 cents; Martron’s ArrERNooN Gown, 
Waist No. 342, Skirt No. 421, Price, 15 
cents each; Lirrite Giru’s Party Frock, 
No. 674, Price, 15 cents. 


A full alphabet of each of the above 
styles, on one sheet. ‘Transferred by 
rubbing only. Sizes, 134 inches, 3 inches, 


and 4 inch in height. Price, 15 cents 
per sheet. 


¥ 





The Embroidery and Stencil pattern 
Catalogue will be sent to any one sending 
4 cents in stamps. 


A special Pattern Catalogue, contain- 
ing only new models suitable for present 
use, will be sent to any one who writes 
for it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PusuisHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


A Detailed List of the Cost of Five Dresses and Four 


Blouses for the Seasonable Wardrobe 
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mM BOUT this time of year the 

main idea of the average wo- 

is how to achieve a 

wardrobe without too great 

expense. She may find a few 

suggestions vaiuable. If she is one of 

those clever women who can make their 

own gowns (and especially does this apply 

to girls who have no housekeeping respon- 

sibilities to occupy their time) she can 

get the whole wardrobe for thirty-five 
dollars. 

Let us suppose that you are planning 
an outfit. You probably have some dresses 
left over from last year. But to be well 
equipped for the season you will need, 
perhaps, a woolen street dress, a simple 
silk gown suitable for teas, church, and 
other more or less formal occasions, one 
or two afternoon gowns, and a couple of 
simple morning dresses. To wear with 
your woolen street suit you will need three 
or four shirt waists. The cost of all these 
gowns, with proper management, can be 
brought within the thirty-five dollars. 
That, of course, will not cover any expense 
for dressmaking—only the materials. 

The first to be considered, and most im- 
portant, is the woolen street dress for 
everyday wear. The best and most up-to- 
date material for this gown is a dark-blue 
serge, and the best patterns to use are 
No. 235 and No. 422. These are illus- 
trated on the opposite page. You will 
need six yards of the serge, which will cost 
six dollars. For the coat lining a good 
material is Shantung silk, which can be 
bought for fifty cents a yard. It will take 
four yards. - 

The shawl collar should be made of 
white ratine or cloth. Of that you will 
need % of a yard at $1.50 a yard. This 
collar should be made detachable, so it 
can be cleaned when soiled. It is also a 
very good plan to make a similar collar 
of linen for use when the weather grows 
warmer. If you have time you can make 
a charming linen collar with eyelet or 
solid embroidery; the eyelet work is par- 
ticularly effective on a coat collar. 

To use with this suit it is best to have 
two white tailored shirt waists and two 
rather more elaborate waists. 

The most fashionable kind of separate 
waist is now the one veiled with chiffon. 
The foundation is a simple net or lace, 
with a plain kimono waist of dark-blue 
chiffon over it. If you have any odds and 
ends of pretty (not too elaborate) lace, 
they can be used with very good effect 
on a background of inexpensive white net. 
Several different kinds of lace are often 
used on one waist, and they can be most 
artistically combined. Over this put the 
kimono blouse of blue chiffon or marqui- 
sette, matching the serge. The chiffon 
should be cut just below the collar line, 
showing only the collar of white. For this 
waist use pattern No. 310. 

Another pretty waist can be made of 
cotton voile with blue-and-white narrow 
stripes, trimmed with bands of plain blne 
batiste. This should be cut by the plain 
shirt-waist pattern, No. 339, with slight 
variations. First tuck the front and 
back pieces of the voile, then cut by the 
pattern, omitting the extra width for the 
front box-pleat. No yoke is used. The 
right front is finished with a double band 
like a hem of. the plain blue batiste set 
on with white seaming. Under the edge 
of this is attached a pleated frill of the 
voile, edged with the same band of plain 
blue. The turn-down collar and the cuffs 
are finished in the same way. If you pre- 
fer a soft full collar it can be used in- 
stead of the shaped turn-over one. The 
full collar should have the plain band 
on each edge. All the bands are sewed 
to the striped voile with white embroidery 
seaming. 

The two tailored shirt waists are also 
made by pattern No. 339. Any white cot- 
ton material will be good for these—mad- 
ras, lawn, or linen. 

An especially useful gown for spring 
and summer is a comparatively simple one 
of foulard or. of one of the varieties of 
colored pongee. This dress will he very 
pretty made by patterns No. 343 and No. 
423. The wise woman will buy her ma- 
terial of the same blue as the serge for 
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the street dress; perhaps a little lighter 
shade, but on the same tone. The wisdom 
of this plan is in the fact that when she 
wants to wear her silk gown with a coat, 
she can use her blue serge coat with it. 
One parasol in the same blue will serve 
for both, and the same hat can be used 
with both. Keeping largely to one color 
in one’s gowns for a season has many 
advantages, not the least being economy. 

If you decide to make the silk gown by 
patterns 343 and 423 there are two or 
three different ways in which it can be 
done. The skirt can be plain, with 4 
broad hem and three tucks, the bottom 
of the sleeves finished in the same way. 
In this case only the belt and little knot- 
ted scarf are of a different material. They 
may be a contrasting color, or, with a 
figured foulard, a soft satin in the same 
color. Another pretty way to make this 
dress in a figured foulard is to have, in- 
stead of tucks, bands of the plain satin 
and face the hem also with the satin. In 
using pongee for the gown a charming 
and rather more elaborate effect can be 
obtained by braiding it with a fine sou- 
tache braid or silk crocheted in chain 
stitch. In this case leave out the tucks 
entirely and stamp the design for braid- 
ing just below the top of the broad hem, 
and in the same way on the sleeves. 

The points of. trimming that finish the 
neck are made of lace or- fine embroidery. 
If you have some pieces of old lace this 
is a fine opportunity to use them. A lit- 
tle good old lace gives a touch of distinc- 
tion to an otherwise simple gown. 

Whatever the material or design used 
for this gown, there should be a guimpe 
with yoke and undersleeves of lace or net, 
if the gown is to be worn in the street at 
all. Many women have two or three sep- 
arate guimpes that they can wear with dif- 
ferent dresses. This plan has the advan- 
tage of allowing the guimpe to be washed 
without the work of ripping it from the 
dress and sewing it in again. 

One of the bordered muslins that are so 
very fashionable this year is the best pos- 
sible choice for a summer afternoon dress. 
They vary in price, but you can find plenty 
of charming designs in good quality at 
fifty cents a yard. If you make this gown 
by pattern No. 547, it can be done very 
quickly and easily. You will need four 
yards of the muslin, one yard and three- 
quarters of narrow trimming to finish 
the yoke and sleeves, and one-half yard 
of satin for the belt. 

If you should want a summer evening 
gown that is more elaborate than muslin, 
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No. 558 Nos. 343 and 423 


this same pattern will be most effective 
for a flowered or embroidered net. 

You will need one or two cotton morn- 
ing gowns in this spring outfit. They 


can be’made of gingham, percale, or gala - 


tea. For a plain colored gingham noth- 
ing could be better than pattern No. 558. 


This dress is illustrated here and you will . 


find in the January Bazar a description 
of how to make it. The inserts in the 
sleeves and over the shoulders may be of 


striped material or of the plain ging).am 
tucked. The guimpe and sleeves should 
be of all-over embroidery. In order to 
have variety, it will be a good plan to 
get a striped material for the other m rn. 
ing dress. A very good way to make this 
will be by patterns No. 340 and No. +138, 
This- is a most up-to-date dress and very 
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Nos. 340 and 418 No. 547 


easily made. 

ruary Bazar. A pretty variation on the 

regular design is to embroider scallops 

around the collar and on the turn-up cuts. 
The summary of cost follows: 










Coat lining, 4 yards....... 
Collar, % yard........... 


Foulard or pongee—patterns.$ .30 
Silk, 7 yards... ics. ss. 5.25 
Trimming silk, 2 yards .... 
Waist lining, 11% yards .... 
Guimpe and sleeves, 1 yard. 


Bordered muslin—pattern. ... 
Muslin, 4 yards ........... 
Satin for belt, 4% yard .... 
Yoke and sleeves, 1 yard ... 
Trimming, 1% yards’...... 


Gingham morning dress—pat- 
Gingham, 6 yards ........ 
Striped material, 4% yard .. 
Yoke and undersl’ves, % yd. 


ee ee 


ee ee ey 


Percale dress—pattern....... 
Percale, 6 yards ......... 
White linen or piqué, 1 yd.. 
Braid, 12 yards ........... 


Blue chiffon waist—pattern. .$ .10 
Chiffon, 114 yards ........ 
Net, 11% yards .........:.. 


Cotton voile waist— 
Voile, 6 yards... 656.35... 
Bastiste, 1 yard........:.. 
Seaming, 3 yards ......... 


Two shirtwaists— 
White cotton mat’l, 6 y’rds.$1.50 


oem 
1.65 


$32.33 


This estimate does not include sew ng 
shields, hooks and eyes, «‘¢., 
can be bought and still ot 

thirty-five dollars. 
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Would You Pay $2.75 
4 > 
For Ten or Fifteen Years 
Convenienceand Comfort? 
That is What Bissell’s ‘‘Cyco’’ 
Ball Bearing Sweeper Offers You 
Over 12,000,000 BISSELL Sweepers 
in use throughout the world—a strong 
testimonial in itself as to the merit of 
our goods. Once you install a BISSELL 
Sweeper in your home you will regret 
the many years of wasted energy, dis- 
comfort and loss of time suffered 
through the use of the corn ———. 


BISSELL’S i 


BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


runs so easily a child can operate it, and 
practically everything about it is auto- 
matic. The brush adjusts itself to all 
grades of carpets and rugs, hence needs 
no attention beyond e mptying the pans 
The pans are opened with slight press- 
ure, and close automatically. The 
“BISSELL” takes up misc -elianeous 
litter that no other cleaning device can 
gather, without the slightest injury to 
carpets or rugs, and gives "the greatest 
all round sweeping efficiency at the 

BOY'S RUSSIAN SUIT. GIRL’S WASH FROCK. GIRL'S LINEN FROCK. SMALL BOY’S SUIT. lowest possible cost. 

Pattern No. 675. Pattern No. 676. Pa No. " Pattern No. 678. For sale _by all the best trade. 
Sizes, 2, 4, and 6 years Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years. ; 4, 6, b Sizes, 2, 4, and 6 years. Price $2555 to $s.75. 
, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents. ___ Price, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents. Write for free bookl 

Medium size requires 24 yards of Medium size requires 3 yards of Medium size requires 2 yards of Medium size requires 244 yards of rite for free booklet. 


36-inch material. 36-inch mat 36-inch material. 36-inch material BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER co., Dept.96 
Grand Kapids, Mich. 


‘HE simple patterns for children’s a cheap gingham or percale for morning in fashioning a spring outfit at small ex- Cat ate ex | 

summer frocks illustrated here are use. Then when she has learned how to pense. 

suitable for serge, linen, piqué, gala- cut and has convinced herself that the Next month a group of patterns will be 
ea, and gingham. The mother who has _ pattern will easily make a frock that fits illustrated, showing the essential gowns 
ever made her child’s frocks can save her child, she can cut a more expensive for a bridal outfit and telling what ma- 
bout one-half the cost and have better material and trim the frock in some pretty terial to use and the average cost of such 
raring material and workmanship by way, improving in workmanship with each a trousseau. 
doing the work herself. She may begin successful attempt. 
with one of these models and make it in Any one of these models is suitable for 
all occasions, according to what it is made 
of and how it is trimmed. Plain wash 
frocks for mornings, white or pale-blue 
linen with eyelet embroidery for after- 
noons, serge for cool days, and velveteen 
for next winter—any one of these may be 
made by any of the four little patterns. 
Numbers 675, 677, and 678 can be used as 
eoat patterns, too, using a pattern just a 












































ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 
DRESS SHIELDS 


Are ODORLESS WHEN PURCHASED and ODOR- 
LESS WHEN WORN. They are made from a pure 
tropical gum that has the impervious quality of rubber 
without its unpleasant odor, and is non heating and free 
from injurious chemicals. They are light, coul to wear, 
and washable. Every pair warranted 

A sample pair of No. 8, with our 

Beeokiet, scent upon receipt of Bbc. 





Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. Worn 
over the diaper, these dainty little 
garments will protect the clothes and 
keep them clean and dry Made from 
OMO Sanitary Sheeting, which is soft, 
white, odorless and absolutely water- 
proot 


Piain or lace trimmed, 25c to $1.00 


BIBS 
CHILD'S LINEN FROCK. oz : a . 
Pattern No. 679 a . will keep the baby’s clothes clean while 
6, and 8 8 years : feeding. Made of OMO Sanitary Sheet 
"ts cen is ' , ing. Plain and with pocket which 


> : catches the food the heby spills 1Sc to At your 
Medium size requires 2 poo oy 36 inches wide. } 


m Dept. H. RB. 
little large for the child and omitting the The QP Manufacturing (o., mssiciows, (oun 
belt if preferred. 

The little embroidered frock No. 679 is 
shown with a design which is one of those 
being used now in our embroidery con- 
test. Many women have been so pleased 
with the dress that they have asked for 
a pattern by which to make up their em- 
broidery when it is finished. The design 
is good for linen, lawn, or pongee or it 
may be used for a plain little morning 
SIMPLE STREET SUIT — SUMMER AFTERNOON DRESS 
ae No. 235. : The street suit and afternoon dress are sit Ne. 343. , 
Rares a charming models for spring and summer. Requires 186 yards 45 Inches wide. 
Requires 3 yards 43 inches wide. On the opposite page suggestions are given 3 : wide. 
Steen, Sa ee aed hind. for their use, with other Bazar patterns, Price, TS cen 




















Story of Red Cedar.” 
Sizes, small, medium and large. PIRDHONT RED CEDAR a CHEST CO., Be Dept. O, Stateeville, H. C. 
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[Owing to the great accumulation of ewcellent material already accepted for this Department, no further contributions 


are desired until April Ist] 


A Grandmother Luncheon 


ly responded to my luncheon 
invitation. 

Greetings over, I said, “ Ladies, I have 
invited you here to-day that we may con- 
gratulate one another upon being grand- 
mothers!” 

Amid murmurs of appreciation I led to 
the seat of honor the dear lady who 
owned over thirty grandchildren, the other 
grandmothers following. If that lunch- 
eon was not a success, it was not the fault 
of those dear, sympathetic, wisely tolerant 
grandmothers, who enthusiastically ac- 
cepted everything, from food to fun. 

On the table was a snowy damask cloth. 
in the center a tall vase of pink roses. At 
each end lower vases of pink rose-buds 
and forget-me-nots. The guest-cards por- 
trayed grandma in the hoop-skirt period, 
her beflowered, many.- ruffled gown, her 
small plumed hat, her parasol. The nap- 
kins, folded as flower-holders, held up- 
right small, prim, old-fashioned bouquets 
of one pink rose surrounded by forget- 
me-nots and lace paper. Each finger-bowl 
afterward floated a fairy imitation of 
these, made of a single hydrangea blossom 
and forget-me-nots. 

There were many funny, pretty, amus- 
ing and pathetic stories told of the won- 
derful sayings and doings of grandchil- 
dren. When coffee was served a maid set 
before me a silver tray piled high with 
white paper packages tied with pink and 
blue ribbons with a rhyme on each. These 
were given to “ The Hospitable Grandma,” 
“The Gracious Grandma,” “The Indus- 
trious Grandma,” “ The Dainty Grandma,” 
“The Amusing Grandma,” “The Good- 
housekeeping Grandma,” and so on. The 
grandma of many travels received a toy 
aeroplane, the grandma of many chil- 
dren a crowing rooster, the grandma 
‘with youngest grandchild a comfort 
bunny. All received such small things 
as are useful to grandmas. Carriages, 
loving daughters, grandchildren, or kind 
friends were waiting to take grandma 
home, although some of them were really 
young grandmas. ‘They said their fare- 
wells with hearty hand-clasps, apprecia- 
tive words—some with lips trembling and 
eyes filling. One dear old lady exclaimed, 
““T eame here feeling ninety, I go home 
only sixteen!” 

The aroma of old-time courtesy, the 
echo of softly modulated voices, dear 
grandmas left in their wake. It had 
been one of the happiest days of my life. 

Boston, Massacuusetts. H. H. F. 


A Practical Set of Patterns 

One of the best ideas I have ever heard 
of for keeping “staple” patterns nice 
(patterns for underwear, fitted linings, 
ete.) is to cut theth from tracing cloth 
such as professional men use. Write the 
directions on in ink, and stitch a loop of 
tape on one end. If all these patterns are 
hung on one hook in the sewing-room 
eloset, they take up practically no room, 
yet are always ready with nice, firm edges 
instead of crumpled tissue-paper. 

New York Ciry. H. E. J. 

Living ‘Together 

WE are sisters-in-law—that is, her hus- 
band is my brother—and yet we have lived 
together for two years pleasantly. We 
each have two ehildren under nine. Our 
husbands’ work brought them to a city 
of thirty-five thousand. Expenses were 
high, especially rents, for what we wanted, 
se we decided to rent a good-sized house 
and go in together. 

We furnished the parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen, and guest-room together. They 
have their living-room and bedroom down- 
stairs; I have mine up-stairs, and a 
trunk-room which I have fitted up as a 
kitehenette. Her little boy sleeps down- 
stairs and her girl in an up-stairs room, 
and my boys in a bedroom off mine. 
I get our breakfast up-stairs, as my hus- 
band has to go early; the boys eat later. 
We take turns, by the week, getting lunch 
and dinner. 

The rent, fuel, laundry, groceries, and 
telephone are shared equally. The chil- 


dren each have their own play-place in 
the attic, and they are forbidden to go into 
the other’s rooms without permission. We 
older ones also keep to the same rigid 
courtesy. We agreed to practise strict 
business and social rules, knowing that if 
each did not have exclusive home life we 
would not be satisfied. As all complaints 
regarding each other’s children were to be 
made in writing, we were more careful and 
less liable to have trouble. If there was 
any misunderstanding we decided to settle 
it at once and give the other the benefit of 
the doubt. We usually entertain together, 
but as my sister belongs to a musical and I 
to a literary club, it seems best sometimes 
to be alone. Our expenses are little over 
half what they would be alone. We not 
only love each other, but hold each other in 
highest esteem. Strict business and social 
principles have developed us all. 


Crepar Rapips, Iowa. E. S. B. 


‘To Prevent Bruises from Turning 
Ir butter is put on the bruised place 

immediately the flesh will not change 

color. H. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Dakota Farmer’s Wife 

I nAve lived on a Dakota farm for 
twenty years. 

I had been an almost helpless invalid 
for seven years when I came to this coun- 
try in 1883. It seemed then a wonderful 
place—this new country, where the foot 
of a white man had never trod, where the 
surveyors had not: yet come, where the 
toot of the steam-engine was twenty-five 
miles away. The land was soon surveyed, 
and in six months we crossed four rail- 
road tracks to our nearest town, six miles 
away. Later I married a farmer, and to- 
gether we have lived and labored. I have 
never seemed to have much strength, but 
may have had a little executive ability, 
for I have managed to do the housework 
most of the time, and upon rare occa- 
sions have even driven a team. These oc- 
casions are so rare they are well remem- 
bered. Once, when no help could be had 
and the wheat harvest was to begin the 
next day, I drove a five-horse team on a 
binder, and cut and so saved a heavy field 
of oats. I know how to milk, 1 could har- 
ness a horse or feed a calf, but I am not 
expected to do these things unless under 
some stress of circumstances. 

I have had three children, one girl and 
two boys. But the boys did not stay long 
with us. The girl received her diploma 
from the State Normal School this year. 
She has specialized in English and Ger- 
man and won a medal in a story contest. 

My home consists of six rooms exclusive 
of closets, pantry, and two halls. This is 
our pioneer home, but is well built and 
comfortable. I have a furnace for winter 
heat, water piped into the house, tele- 
phone—which, by means of switches, 
brings us into communieation with peo- 
ple for many miles around without extra 
charge—and, by paying a fee, I can talk 
any reasonably long distance. 

We have ridden in all sorts of vehicles, 
from one made from two wagon-wheels 
with a home-made box fastened to it, a 
real lumber wagon, followed by a luxu- 
rious (7?) buck-board. This was fol- 
lowed later by a series of top buggies, 
and last year by a large forty horse-power 
automobile. This solves the problem of 
ehureh, amusement, business, and many 
other things. , 

I will admit that there are some poor 
farmers, but they are the exception here. 
For many miles around every farm-house 
is equipped with running water, with the 
telephone, rural free delivery of mail, 
with what labor-saving devices the work- 
ers wish to have. There are few who are 
not able to send their children away to 
school and to enjoy any reasonable luxury. 

The table living is good and abundant. 
Even the poor farmers seem to have a 
better table living than do’ some pretty 
well-to-do friends in large cities whom we 
are privileged at times to visit. A.M. 

Craven, Sourn Daxora. 

For a Guest’s Comfort 

WHEN a guest I have often put in a 

remedy for which I did not want to dis- 


turb the family, so I have fixed a medicine- 
box in my guest-room. I had a box 
serewed on the inside of the closet door 
and covered it with cretonne with a drop 
door. Here are simple remedies, each 
bottle or box carefully marked with di- 
rections for using; also a few typewritten 
remedies for indigestion, bowel trouble, 
headache, toothache, etc., in a book hang- 
ing from the shelf. 

A small alcohol burner and bottle of 
alcohol with aluminum cup and spoon are 
in the closet, small hot-water bag, also 
French chalk and alcohol for removing 
spots from clothing. The many thanks I 
have received show I am not the only one 
who feels the need. E. J. B. 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


The Diet Book 

WE entertain often and have relatives 
and friends who come to visit, several 
days at a time, so the question of what 
foods to serve I have solved in this way: 

I bought a large, strongly bound note- 
book and wrote the names of frequent 
guests at the top of different pages. Be- 
neath each name are two lists. One con- 
tains. the favorite foods and way of serv- 
ing, while the other list gives the ones 
never eaten by that person. 

By referring to these lists I can serve 
what my friends like, and they consider 
me an unusually good cook simply because 
they get the food they enjoy. M. G. 

WInpsor, ILLINOIs. 


“Silence is Golden” 

WHEN I was first married I made a 
resolution never to speak when I was 
angry, because angry people say bitter 
things and bitter things stay said. So 
when my husband, who is quick-tempered, 
flashes out some angry remark, I make 
no reply. 

My silence is not a sullen silence, but a 
dignified one that refuses to descend to a 
war of words. The result is that in a 
short time he comes to me with an abject 
apology, compliments me on my fine dis- 
position, and I retain his love and respect 
in a degree impossible if I retorted in kind. 
It is not always an easy thing to do, 
but I have held my tongue when doing so 
was really an acrobatic feat. E. A. 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Comfort on a Sleeping Car 

I Buy enough common cheese-cloth to 
allow a fresh piece each night. I cut off 
each time enough to reach entirely across 
the screen by my bed, wet it, and put it 
over the screen with thumb-tacks brought 
for the purpose. 

The next morning the cheese-cloth is 
black with the cinders collected, but my 
bed is not. I repeat this every night on 
the car, and get from this inexpensive con- 
trivance a great amount of comfort and 
much better rest in consequence. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA. N. 8. R. 


Baby’s Hands at Night 

WHILE baby’s feet were warm at night 
because his “nightie” was closed at)the 
bottom with a gathering-string, his~hands 
were always cold, for he couldn’t be per- 
suaded to keep them under the blankets. 

A pair of his stockings were fastened 
with a shield-pin to his nightgown sleeves 
up by the shoulder to give them the de- 
sired length, then pulled on over his hands 
and arms. This left his hands free, but 
covered and warm. 

Should there be a tendency to the per- 
nicious thumb-sucking habit, this protec- 
tion will effectively break it up, thus 
“killing” the proverbial “two birds with 
one stone.” 

- THe BABy’s GRANDMOTHER. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘Talk at Table 

WE suddenly realized that our children 
were breaking in and interrupting con- 
versation at meals. We soon found a 
remedy which was effective. 

Before a child was allowed to speak 
he must raise his hand, and if no one 
else was talking he was allowed to talk. 
In a short time matters became adjusted 
to their proper basis, but on the first 


return of the former bad manners the re- 


sumption of the hand-raising soon brings 
order. D. T. B. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


“For Better, For Worse” 

I HAve wondered if any others ever try 
this plan. No doubt it will seem a quee 
way of aiding in one’s household work 
but the wife is the pivot around whic 
the entire domestic apparatus revolves 
and every woman knows that unless she 
puts heart and mind into her work ang 
plans the result is failure; also that unless 
she and the “lord of the mansion” liye 
in harmony her mind is most often upon 
heart-longings and disappointments. an 
the house is run in a half-hearted way. 

Mortals are apt to become careless alike 
of vows and promises, so twice each year 
we two go into a quiet room and read 
together cur marriage service. Slow!» and 
thoughtfully it is read so that each sep. 
tence leaves its real impression; and each 
time, it seems, we learn more of the b- auty 
of this service and the common sens and 
strength of character one must possi.s to 
be truly a husband or a wife. We rvalize 
anew the responsibilities of wedde: life 
and that the one is nearly helpless wi: tiout 
the loving comradeship of the other. 

Ex Paso, TExXAs. B.C. L. 


The Children’s Hour 

_At five o’clock the three children have 
tea in the nursery. The children carry 
up the tea things. 

When we are all settled comfortal ly at 
the table I pour tea and cut bread: the 
children wait upon themselves, while i talk 
or read just as they desire. Sometimes 
they all vote for “a story,” sometimes for 
“the history book.” Whichever way, the 
wind blows I work history into the chil- 
dren’s hour. No story is told them «xcept 
a true one from real history. They know 
all about Queen Mary of Scotland and 
Marie Antoinette of France. They. have 
the latter’s picture as she is being led 
to the cart that shall take her to the 
guillotine, and they admire her firm tread 
and proud poise as much as I do, while 
they condemn the reckless dissipation and 
luxury of which this picture is the sad 
and bitter fruit. They know how Maria 
Theresa, Marie Antoinette’s mother. rode 
at the head of her own army to save 
Austria, and they understand that bravery 
is the diamond that most befits a king 
or queen. Then, turning to Victoria of 
England, they know that womanliness and 
home-making take just as much heroism 
and bravery as leading an army. 

Some of the books I have read to the 
children at their hour are Dickens’s ('/ild’s 
History of England, Abbott’s Napolvon I., 
Queen Elizabeth; Queen Mary of Scotland, 
King Henry VIII., William th 
queror; in fact, almost all of Abbott's 
series of Makers of History. The children 
like to look at the pictures in these little 
books. Prescott’s History of the | nited 
States is a favorite with them and Macau- 
lay’s Roman lays they know by liart. 
Horatius at the Bridge is their favorite. 

Before 1 instituted the children’s hour 
their tea was a nuisance to the cook and 
waitress, and their boisterous going ‘» bed 
was a plague to myself. Now all that 
is changed; the cook is good-humore., the 
house is tidy,.and all is serene for «nner, 
while I have had the happiest hour of 
my day. L. H. M. 

LynpHuRST, New JERSEY. 


Con- 


The Idle Child’s Influence 

Ir is very difficult to interest littl 
in a neighborhood in the homely, h: 
commendable, task of assisting i: the 
household duties when one “ looked u» to” 
and admired child in that community 
“ doesn’t have to do anything.” Ev: 1 the 
best trained ten-year-old will |} come 
strangely supercilious and _ patro izing 
when required to take any part in iish- 
washing or dusting if one infant is wait- 
ing im beautiful idleness for her to come 
out and play. 

The dignity of work, the 5] 
capability of those who do it we! and 
the joy of it can be taught even ©» the 
younger folk. 

Here several little girls are bani.(1 to 
gether not by badge or sign, }.t by 
friendly ties, to do some useful asks. 
helping in good cheer, being part f the 
life in their own homes, and thus ¢. ning 
the hours in which they may do a- they 
choose. One mother started it, on: te 
year-old girl is co-partner, three thers 
make glad the corners in which theif 
mothers try to make home. 

It is becoming unpopular to be idle. 
Time hangs heavy on the-hands «f the 
“don’t have to” class. I, M. 

TONAWANDA, New York. 
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OTHERS and fathers, doting 
aunts and uncles, all need 
the lessons in the selection 
of toys taught by the ex- 
a= hibition at Teachers’ College. 
We have all been yielding to selfish pleas- 
ure in buying the latest toy inventions, 
and must, while there is yet time, give 
serious thought to the results of our self- 
indulgence. 

Cloaked under a pretense of making the 
chil/ren happy, our sins have been many. 
In the first place, we have been giving 






mean hours of happy play at the games 
that grown-ups call work. 

The little boy loves his horses, his eows, 
and his trains of cars. He can make 
them all go without any mechanical as- 
sistance. 

Another important point to bear in 
mind when we go toy-hunting is good, 
simple construction, tools that work, 
scissors that cut, houses and carts that 
will not come to pieces at a touch, ete. 
We can even get pianos now from one 
dollar up to twenty that are.tuned. The 

















Modern doll’s furniture for a child’s room 


them too many toys and have made the 
recipients blasé and unappreciative. One 
at a time is enough. In our secret souls 
most of us have been conscious of that 
mistake. In the second place, in our desire 
to produce something new and wonderful 
at frequent intervals, something that would 
do us credit in the eyes of our young 
admirers, we have been getting the wrong 
kinds. The imported mechanical toys 
upon which we have fallen with gusto 
and played happily ourselves until obliged 
to hand them over are far better for us, 
it seems, than for them. They do the 
work for the child instead of making him 
do it. 

Here we have in a nutshell the main 
principle underlying the selection of 
toys. ‘The child’s toys should stimulate 
his imagination and make him work.) If 
he has too many he has nothing left to 


key-board is short, only three octaves, but 
the tone is good. : 

The carved wooden dolls, indestructible, 
washable, jointed in every possible place 
so that they can dance, skip, hop, and 
jump, were the most popular toys in the 
exhibition. Their faces, all different, 
were those of natural American children, 
and their clothes were simple and prac- 
tical. The idealized rag dolls, also nat- 
ural and indestructible, were close rivals 
and would doubtless please younger 
mothers better. They are cloth dolls 
painted with oil-paint, but they haye real 
features, unlike the rag dolls in our attics 
at home. 

There were several sets of doll fur- 
niture, but the one illustrated attracted 
the most attention on account of its un- 
usually good lines. It is very well made 
of solid mahogany with a dull finish. 
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The wooden animal and indestructible doll 


Magine; if they respond to the magic 
of A key, he can only stand by and watch. 

Happily most children like best the 
toys that are best for them in this respect. 
The little girl loves far more the plain 
doll that she can dress and undress, put 
to bed, and chastise when needed, than the 
tlaborate French doll which she must hold 
carefully ereet in her lap, even if it does 
Say “ Mamma” and “ Papa” at intervals. 
She loves her little housekeeping toys, her 
m, ‘wash-tub, and cook-stove, They 


A metal sand tray combining possibili- 
ties of numberless occupations in a con- 
densed space found particular favor in 
the eyes of apartment dwellers. It was 
really a sand table with a tray for clay, 
an adjustable blackboard, and a drawer 
for paints, paper, scissors, ete. Closed, it 
made an excellent working-table. 

A family of jointed wooden animals, 
with the farmer and his wife in attend- 
ance, are ideal for the smaller children. 
The cow is shown in the illustration. 
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Seeu Form 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


NEU FORM 1s the only 

Pneumatic Dress Form in 
When inflated inside of 
your fitted waist lining it reproduces 


the world. 


your figure, including the hips, erfect/y. 
If there are any peculiarities in the 
figure it shows them just as plainly 
as they show in your own figure. 


| ae dressmaking at home 


the Pneu Form 1s ideal. It 
may be used for any member of the 
family. 


It never gets cross or tired 
when standing to be fitted. 


It leaves 
you free to attend to social or other 
duties while your waists or gowns are 
being made. A garment fitted to the 
Pueu Form will fit your own form more 
perfectly than if fitted to you during 
its making. 


ALL and see demonstration, 

or write for fashion book 

F-40, “ What to Wear and How 
to Make It.”’ 


Pneu Form Company 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 46th St. ’Phone Bryant 7620 





This Little Box Base Holds It All 
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As Wholesome 
As It Is Delicious 


Baker’s Cocoa 


is the standard of the world 


Baron von Liebig, one of the best- 
known writers on dietetics, says of cocoa: 

“Tt is a perfect food, as wholesome 
as delicious, a beneficent restorer of 
exhausted power ; but its quality must 
be good and it must be carefully 
prepared. It is highly nourishing and 
easily digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, and 
prolong life.” 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 











Allen’s Foot-Ease 


3) Shake Inte Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. If you area trifle sensitive 
about the size of your shoes, it’s some 
satisfaction to know that many people 
can wear shoes a size smaller by shak- 
ing Allen's Foot-Ease into them, Just 
the thing for Dancing Parties, Patent 
Leather Shoes, and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. When rubbers or overshoes be- 
come necessary and your shoes pinch, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 
2c. Do not accept any substitute. Sent 
by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

FREE TRIAL PACKACE sent by mail. 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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To ask questions 
about anything 
advertised in this 
issue use Reply Letter 
Coupon on page 153 





“Crayola” 


For stenciling, and all color work, 
A box keeps the kiddies quiet on 
arainy day. No soiling of hands 
and clothes. 


Send 2sc for box containing 24 
Colored Crayons; particulars on 
request, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
9! Fulton Street, New York 


Quicle So-Basket, 

- 
A combined Go-Cart, High Chair, 
Jumper and Bassinet. Changed instantly 
from one to the other without lifting 
baby out Take baby with you shopping 

or calling, in cars, trains or elevators. 
%& If not at your dealers, write us for 
catalogue and trial offer 
THE WITHROW MPG. CO. 
Spring 











15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


OUR PUZZLE MILL: 











1s Sir 





= OME of my puzzle friends 
lf ' have come every month with 
H Hi solutions and in many cases 


wi encouraging messages. A 
cum eet) New York follower of the 
Sphinx writes: “ Prowling around my li- 
brary to-night to find just the right com- 
pany for a dismal, lonely evening, I came 
unexpectedly upon your Puzzle Mill. It 
has been delightful and I am your debtor 
for a very pleasant evening.” 

From Pennsylvania a friend writes: 
“Your mill has surely given me enjoy- 
ment as well as employment. In these 
strenuous times one has hardly the time 
to solve the absolutely necessary puzzles 
that confront us, but here I find myself 


searching dictionary, history, and atlas — 
for facts to gratify my curiosity as to” 


your Grists.” 

South Dakota sends this tribute: “ In- 
closed find answers to Grist, which I have 
enjoyed solving. I think your list well 
chosen; not too hard for the novice, yet 
hard enough to be interesting to the one 
who has been long inoculated with the 
puzzle germ.” 

An Ohio writer says: “I am glad we 
are going to have a puzzle department in 
our magazine. I have taken the BAzar 
since its first number. I send a list of 
answers. It has been a great pleasure to 
solve them.” 

A friend in the West Indies remarks: 
“T am very pleased to see the Puzzle 
Mill inaugurated. I cordially indorse all 
you say about the fun of unraveling puz- 
zles and from experience know how it de- 
velops one’s patience and perseverance. I 
shall thoroughly enjoy our ‘ Puzzle Mill.’ ” 

Every State and Territory is repre- 
sented by the delight and interest of 
puzzlers. I gladly welcome them all. 
With many I already feel well acquainted, 
and I trust that any shy lover of puzzles 
who has not already come in will this 
month send any answers or suggestions 
that may present themselves. Every one 
is welcome. 

Address all answers and communica- 
tions to the Puzzle Miller, HARPErR’s Ba- 
ZAR, Franklin Square, New York City. 


The March Grist 
I.—PLEASE NAME THESE GIRLS 

1. Where would the Chinese girl be at 
the breakfast hour? 

2. Who is the most admired? 

3. Who is the fortune teller? 

4. What kind of cape does she wear? 

5. Who represents a vehicle, exclama- 
tion, and railway? 

6. Who is a portcullis and a letter in 
this word? 

7. Who is a postscript? 

8. Who represents a bird? 

9. Who bears the name of a much-loved 
queen ? 

10. Who has the coldest name? 
_ Contributed by C. G. F., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Il, What famous English author 
is this? 


lI.—MISSING AUTHORS 

Find the missing words, going by pro- 
nunciation, combine them, and make the 
names of the writers. The first one is 
Milton; the blanks being filled with mill 
and ton make Milton. 

1. Our puzzle —— doth not weigh a 
——- but pleases at times more than 
Paradise Lost. 
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2. “ We are seven” in number, but our 

are much study. 

3. “ Excelsior, it’s too 
said the “T won’t go.” 

4. In 1618 my dear bought a 
precious piece of for her dress. 

5. The traveler sighed. “I have not 
much »’ said he, “for my trade was 
but that of a ye 

In each sentence there is a hint of some 
kind which will help the earnest solver. 


a distance,” 


IV.—A DIAMOND 
1. Five. 2. A head covering. 3 A tooth. 
4. Sereened. 5. A token of affection. 6. 
Separation. 7. Holds in check. 8. Three- 
fifths of grind. 9. The beginning of the 
end. 
V.—AN ENIGMA 
My whole was a famous American. He 
7. 8. 9. most 10. 15. 16. 2. 9. 14. in public 
and in private life. His name 13. 6. 3. 4. 
5. 2. was shared by a king 11. 12. in whose 
4. 2. 11. 1. 12. the 10. 6. 4. 15. we honor 
also lived. Who was he? 





VI. What the Puzzle Miller wants 
you to use 


Vil.—FUNNY FELINES 
The proper words in the blanks make 
the answers which are defined above the 
question. 


I.—A SILENT UNDERGROUND CAVERN 

If your pet should take and 
make her toilet, would you think her 
crazed? 

Il.—A SMALL SQUEAKING INSTRUMENT 

If your should suddenly out, 
“ Halloo!” would you run? 


Ill.—A REGISTER 
If you saw a —— lift —— and go out 
to sea on it, would you be amazed or 
unbelieving? 
1V.—A COLD 
If your suddenly took up a piece 
of chalk and make an on the black- 
board, would you keep her or put her on 
exhibition? ; 
V.—A SAUCE " 
If old Tabby was hungry and de- 
manded to —— at your table, wouldn’t it 
be quite proper? 
VILL.—RHYMED NAMES 
What names rhymes with 
1. A kind of dress goods? 
2. With a son of Adam? 
3. With a low temperature? 
4. With honesty? 
5. With to pound? 
6. With an amphibious animal? 
7. With thin? 
8. With lively? 
9. With a kind of cup? 
10. With a spice? 


About the Prizes 
Five cash prizes of one dollar each. 
Three consolation prizes of books. Please 
have answers in by March 15th. The an- 
swers will appear in the April Mill and 
prize winners’ names as soon as possible. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
December 


THREE CASH PRIZES 
Mrs. C. J. Denton, Grand Rapids, Michi- 


gan; C. C. Wouters, Dallas, Oregon; | 
H. Chase, Rocky Hill, Connecticut. 


THE BOOK PRIZES 
Mary N. Coulby, Easton, Marylaid; 
Ellen H. Morse, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. F. G. Jacobs, Pontiac, Michig 
Mrs. William Ingles, Radford, Virginia 


THE POST-CARDS 
Mrs. Caroline F. Fauth, Maryland; \,. 
E. Anable, New York; Mrs. L. M. Jones, 
Georgia; Emma Kelly, New York; J. §, 
McGregor, New York; J. W. McElroy, 
Iowa. j 
Jgnuary 
THE FIYE CASH PRIZE WINNERS 
D. M. O’Herlihy, 273 W. 118th Strve 
New York City; E. A. Stickman, | 
Norton, Massachusetts; C. C. Vanders! ice 
Collegeville, Montgomery County, Pi: nn- 
sylvania; Miss C.. H. Scheller, 502 |} 
Eighth Street, Erie, Pennsylvania; \jis: 
G. N. Evans, 217 Milton Street; Montr:al, 
Canada. 


THE DOLLAR CINDERELLA SEARCH PxIzE 
WINNER 

Ida Dorothy Lane, 227 Carlisle Street, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Answers to February Grist 
{.—CONCEALED PROVERB 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


If.—ILLUSTRATED BOOK TITLE 
The Tale of Two Cities. 


11I.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
Hippopotamus. 


IV.—A RIDDLE 
The letter A. 


V.—THINK-A-BIT NAMES 
. Ben-jam-in. 7. August—U. 
. Step-hen. 8. Mar-tin. 
. Timoth-y. . Arch-i-bald. 
. Victor. . Z-ache-us. 
. Win-fred. - Benedict. 
. Hose-a, . A-dol-phus. 


VI.—A FAMILIAR PROVERB 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 


VII.—AN INFORMAL TEA 
Tea-ch. Tea-r. Tea-l. Tea-m. Tea-k. 
Tea-zle. 
VIIT.—CURTAILMENTS 
Win-d. Win-e. Win-k. Wan-t. 
IX.—-A RIDDLE 
Zero. 
X.—A CHARADE 
Fire brand. 


A Few Friendly Words 

The Grist is very easy this month and, 
therefore, it would seem as if even the 
busiest housewife might profitably ~pend 
an hour or two in turning it over in her 
mind. This is one of the Grists ‘hat. 
while far from being juvenile, appea!-. as 
did our first one, to the puzzlers o/ all 
ages. I hope for a hearty response [rom 
every one and everywhere. 

One faithful puzzler attracted to the 
art for the first time by our initial (:rist 
writes: “I am glad to have discover 4 
new joy in the Miller’s grinding. The 
puzzles have turned my thoughts into 
broad and. refreshing channels. Now as 
there are tricks of trade, they sa). in 
every business, my method of solving ‘nay 
be along that line. As I find the maga- 
zine unhandy to carry around wit! me. 

have many moments when I vould 
think over the Grist, this is my way: ! 
write out the special puzzle which («ties 
my wits. This I keep near me so that 
I can pore over it at ease during any ~)aT¢ 
time. Isn’t it wonderful how swift!: and 
correctly at times the right word or «rm 
comes to one and the puzzle is conque:«!” 

Every puzzle-solver has had this ¢\)eri- 
ence. It seems as if some part 0! our 
minds was working indefatigably ani in 
dependently to unravel the mystic | ingl¢. 
I recollect a gathering once where * 
learned professor astonished the asse1bled 
people by suddenly saying, triump)t!y, 
“Pumpkin.” He had set his brain 
elucidating a puzzle and it had |nded 
him the right reply at a rather inoppor 
tune moment. 

I hope every puzzler who tried our first 
Grist will pay special attention to illus 
trated poser VI. and take the obvious ™ 
ply as a personal invitation to visit desk oT 
library table in quest of the very necessa'y 
articles named in the pertinent pict’. 
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THE SUNDAY SUPPER 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





all 
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=-=-3HE high tea, an abbreviation 
ly Te the old-time New England 
T | supper which in many homes 
i takes the place of dinner 
3 on Sunday nights, offers a 
arming occasion for the hospitable one 
ho wishes to entertain a few friends 
imply. Unlike the five-o’clock tea, which 
be truc to its title refreshes us only 
dish of tea,.a thin sandwich, 











ae, 


toast, then pour a cup of hot cream sauce, 
well seasoned, over all. The ingredients 
for this dish may be prepared beforehand, 
with the exception of the toast, and 
warmed in the chafing-dish, or it may be 
served hot from the kitchen. For a varia- 
tion well-cooked asparagus tips may be 
used instead of the beans, and the sauce 





ith a 


da little cake, the high tea gives 
» hostess an opportunity to exercise 
r culinary wisdom for the pleasure 


her guest. She may supply such 
sinty creations as flaky tea-biscuit, 
ny brown rolls, deliciously creamed 
Y iicken & la Newburg, eggs 


ysters, u 
nrried, panned, or poached in cream. 
any one of the numerous popular 
hafing-/ish concoctions in which fish 


cheess plays a prominent part. 
here ma) be, 106, a delicately molded 








ld mea‘. a salad, dainty cakes, and 











me-maide preserves, provided you 
re so fortunate as to have such 
nothsom’ sweets on hand. 
The high tea, whether for Sunday night 
on a more festive occasion, is conducted 
imilarly to the home luncheon. The table 
prettily decorated with seasonable 
owers and daintily arranged. Plates 
thinly sliced white bread, rolls, or sand- 
iches, as the ease may be, tiny pats of 
tter, molded eream cheese, cold meats, 
he salad. cake, and fruit may all be 
laced on the table before the guests ar- 
ve. If tea is to be brewed at the table 
y the hostess the copper kettle, teapot, 


Chicken aspic with lemon cups 


may have a little grated cheese added or 
a tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 

For the second dish, which is easily 
made and delicious, heat one and one-half 
cups of milk. Wash one pint of oysters, 
strain the liquor, and heat until boiling 
hot; drop finto this the oysters one by 
one and remove to a hot dish as soon as 
plump and cover closely. To the liquor 
add one large tablespoonful of corn flour 
stirred smooth in two tablespoonfuls of 
soft butter and the hot milk. Season 
with salt and pepper, add 





two tablespoonfuls of lemon- 
juice, and cook until creamy, 
then slip in carefully one 
cup of flaked cold boiled 
fish. Either halibut, had- 
dock, or cod may be used. 
When the fish is thoroughly 
heated remove to a_ hot 
serving - dish. Dip each 
oyster in hot melted butter 
and arrange them evenly 
above the fish; sprinkle with 
a little salt, pepper, and 
lemon-juice and set in the 
oven for a moment before 
serving. If this dish is pre- 
pared in the chafing-dish the 
oysters may be reheated with 
the butter in the blazer just 
before adding them to the 











The table decorated for supper 


dy, and cups should be there also. If, 
owever, the mistress wishes to prepare 
he hot entrée in the chafing-dish it is 
ttter to have the tea brought in or brewed 
ta side table, the chafing-dish and its 


quipments taking the place of the tea 
rvice. 

It is especially easy at this time of the 
‘ar to find appropriate supper dishes that 
ill not call for much time and labor in 
heir preparation. Nothing is better for 
Me cold-meat course than a meat loaf 


venly sliced and attractively gar- 
ished with parsley .or cress, which 


flaked fish. 

In. these days one rarely 
thinks of serving a little 
meal of this kind without a salad. Cut 
a bunch of cooked asparagus tips into 
inch pieces and add these to one cup of 
French peas, drain the vegetables well, 
season with salt and pepper, and set on 
ice. Make a stiff mayonnaise, using the 
yolks of two eggs and one cup of olive- 
oil, with the seasoning and acid in the 
necessary proportions. Soften one table- 
spoonful of gelatine in a little cold water 
and dissolve over heat, then beat it into 
the mayonnaise and add the asparagus 





y be prepared the day before it is 
teded from either chicken, veal, or 


mb. (Cvld chicken meat finely 
propped ind molded in aspic, the 
old line’ with sliees of. hard-boiled 


gs and fancy, strips° of pimento, 
ms a \ory substantial and pleas- 
mg dish. It is ‘particularly dainty 
hen garnished with lemon cups filled 





ith a silad of French peas and 











hayonnaise. 


| There are two. new little supper 
shes which are a change from the 
“nary. For the first cook six eggs 


ity minutes in enough boiling water 

> cover them, then drain and immerse 
cold water and remove the shells. Have 
“dy a bowl of hot salted water, drop 
gs in this as soon the shells are 
moved, cover, and place where they will 
itep hot. Arrange six rounds of buttered 
around the edge of a hot serving- 

h and heap the contents of a can of 
ldrained, hot, buttered string-beans 
center. Slice off the small end of 

~ gy and place one on each piece of 


A delicious pear salad 


and peas. Turn into tiny individual 
molds and leave on ice for several hours. 
Unmold and serve on crisp lettuce. 

Or canned pears or peaches will make a 
delicious salad. Drain off the juice, rinse 
the fruit with warm water. Marinate each 
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= 
Madan, will youtry a package 
of Heinz Preserves at our risk? 


E KNOW our Fruit Preserves 

equal the finest product of the 
home kitchen—and we are willing to 
prove it to you at our risk. 













































All we ask you to dois to get a package of 
Heinz Preserves, Fruit Butters or Jellies from 
your grocer. And if you think you have 
ever eaten better preserves, return them to 
the grocer and he will refund your money. 


We can make such a guarantee because Heinz 
Preserves are actually made the home way. We use a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. We use as great 
care as the most exacting housewife; every berry is 
hand picked and thoroughly washed. Our kitchens 
are models of cleanliness—as any one of our 40,000 
annual visitors will tell you—and our cooks are experts, 
with years of experience. And last, but not least, we 
have unequalled facilities for obtaining the best fruits 
—selected, fresh and luscious. 


These are the reasons why Heinz Preserves, Fruit 
Butters and Jellies are unequalled in flavor, goodness 
and quality. 


Heinz Preserves 


Cherry Damson Plum Red Raspberry Peach 
Strawberry Black Raspberry Pineapple Blackberry 
Heinz Fruit Butters 
Apple Peach Plum 
Heinz Jellies 
Currant Quince Grape Crabapple —_ Elderberry 


Grape Fruit Marmalade 
Something new—Heinz Grape Fruit Marmalade, made from 
Cuban Grape Fruit with all its tropic richness and flavor. Pro- 
nounced by chefs as the finest ever offered. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Design No. 7065, Size, 18 x 22 inches 


REE! 


Pillow Top and Back} 


This startling offer is made to intro- 
d Richardson's G: 
Bac eer one centers Bupbcoidery 
west thing in the TE {e107 Rusetan ouventonss = 
n Crash, the 
ci new material so 


adapted to fine color com- 
binations i in silk embroidery. On this t — we 
give an entire = outfit | positively free, It 


the follow: 

One Pillow T qesh, ne sé ches, 
with phy BS bey 
Pillow Back; One liastretea” 
foowing or every stitch in this design; som, 

Premium Art lustrating over 
600 of the Bo and designs fn ail 


Richardson's Silk 


We make this great free offer to Ger to you to to introduce to 
sin a Richardson's Grand Prize 

— We want you fe nw how Ammovgy yp yeas - 

- is that yogeend us us ,30cin stamps or silver to 

S Grand 


cover cost 0: 
Sitk, at the regular retail 





Send us name of your defer. Do not wait; send today 
for this attractive bargain—it will please you. 











RICHARDSON SILK Co. 


THE 
COD-LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 





A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially valuable for old people 
delicate children, weak, run-down per- 


sons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles. 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver 
preparation without oil, made by a scien- 
tific extractive and concentrating process 
from fresh Cod’s Livers, combining the 
two most world famed tonics, peptonate of 
iron and all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but 
no oil, Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 
because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is de- 
liciously palatable and agreeable to the 
weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us 
your druggist’s name and we will give him the agency 
. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 

CHESTER KENT & CO,, Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
peas noporme sebeniatiieee 


ABLACH 


Fac E ena 


Winter, Women and Beauty. 
Wind and cold touch only to a 
the loveliness guarded by LABLACHE, 
It freshens the skin, softening away 
the wrinkles and conferring 
a youthful daintiness of 
complexion. Used by 
beautiful and refined 
women the world over, 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. to 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. 
box of druggists or by mail. 
f Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfamers 
Dept. I, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
























The demand for qualified een Artists by G 
ArtRooms and F 















‘SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Yor Dot 
Lea 61.2 Applied Art Bldg, Buti Greek, Mich’ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘OUR $1200 PRIZE CONTEST 


FOR THE BEST WORK IN EMBROIDERY 











the date originally set. 


Every mail has brought to us requests for more 
time. These letters have convinced us that it was 
hardly justice to the women who have spent money 
and valuable time and earnest pains on their contest 
pieces to give them so short a time for the work. 
When the contest was announced the fact was. for- 
gotten that to most women the holiday season is too 


CLASS A 
White Work on White 
EMBROIDERED IN COTTON 


RS PG oho vapacins ov evens $50.00 
Se Re ere eee: 40.00 
pS 5 ee 25.00 
OS We ee ree 10.00 
PN MEE 0s ka wie cue gts naam 10.00 
TB EE Pe eg Me A 10.00 
eee. EE ea ree 5.00 
BEE CUD, cos o's pace a1 3-3 veal 5.00 
RE MEU, Ss) co ware nau sas Se 5.00 
ee Serre eres 5.00 
RUUD... dc.cicdack one clit 5.00 
and 


Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’ s 
Magazine.” 

Ten Prizes of Books. 

Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the desi will be: A 
Nightgown or Chemise; A Blouse; A Round 
Table-center; A Towel-end; A Washable 
Pillow-slip-cover. 





Ciass A. Desien 1 





Crass A. DeEsien 3 





dass B. Desien 3 


*“ Are men allowed to enter this. con- 
test?” asks one of them. Yes, indeed, if 
they want to. The BazaR counts as its 
firm friends and admirers many men,sand 
why should they be excluded? If em- 
broidery appeals to a man, why should 
he not please himself, just as some women 
prefer carpentry work or bookkeeping? 








FL ir 





THE CONTEST WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL MAY Ist 


HIS will be the best of news to thousands of 
i women who have been working under difficulties 
to finish their embroidery by the Ist of March, 


the worker. 


CLASS B 
Household Articles 
EMBROIDERED IN SILKS 


0 

0 

0 

5 
OS A ore ree oe 5. 

SO ae, re er : 
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g 
Ten Prizes of Books. 
Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the designs will be: A Square 
Table-center; A Round Table-center; An 
Oval Table-center; A Square Pillow-cover; 
An Oblong Pillow-cover. 


With the extended time for the contest 
some eager workers will have opportunity 
to finish several pieces of embroidery. 
Those who have toiled painstakingly over 
a fine piece of eyelet or French embroid- 
ery will get real pleasure now in the 
broader, richer effects of silk or colored 
floss work. Combining colors is a fasci- 


nating occupation, and the big effective 
stitches which may be used in such a 
design as No. 2 in Class B, for instance, 
or in No. 5 in the same class. 








Crass B. Desien 1 


Many requests have reached us for a 
pattern by which the little child’s dress, 
Design 1 in Class C, may be made up. 
This pattern has been made and is illus- 
trated this month in our regular pattern 
department. But this does not mean that 
the contest pieces worked by that design 
must be made up before being judged. 
That point is left to the choice of the 
contestant. They may be sent in the dress 
form or just in the flat piece, as pre- 
ferred. All work may be laundered if 
necessary to make it look well. 


full of duties for such purely selfish amusement as 
embroidery for prizes. 

Good work on these designs cannot be done under 
pressure, with a feeling of hurry always shadowing 


We want good work. 

We want the contest to be a credit to the worker; = 
and a credit to the Bazar. 

We want every contestant to enjoy her work, to 

So we have extended the time two months, until Mav 
Ist, the result to be announeed in the July Bazar. 


pes 
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CLASS C 
Dress Accessories 
EMBROIDERED IN FANCY FLOossp 
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Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ 
Magazine.” 

Ten Prizes of Books. 

Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the designs will te; 
Woman’s Blouse; An Embroidered X 
mono; A Hand-bag; A Collar; A Chil 
Frock with yoke and panel. 












































. Crass C. Desien * 


Many contestants have asked whet! 
in working Design 5, Class A. the 
end, they should work only one end 
both. The design includes a -imple © 
lop pattern for the second «nd of * 
towel. Any initial may be put ™ ° 
design. Naturally, the worker would P 
fer her own initial or that of <ome fm 
to whom she will give the towel. 
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(| while to the graduate it is 
Ne: a pleasant memento of col- 
e days. 

f oosely woven linens or crashes seem 
e suitable for these cushions than 
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COLLEGE 


BY GRACE 


PILLOW embroidered in the 
- college colors would delight 
‘the heart of a freshman, 











pillow for a Bryn Mawr girl 


; or satin. 
n there is any darning to be done, 














ough the meshes of the material. 
ing to the student. 
into the world. 

Before her lies the path of life; 


nle-tree, the tree of knowledge. 


n of her career. 
n this design, and, in fact, in all 


accordingly. 


or mercerized cotton. 


Burlap is very satisfactory 


as 


stitches may be woven in and out 


The Smith College design has a sig- 
Feance which may make it more inter- 
The framework 
presents the threshold of the college, 
ere the graduate stands ready to go 


to 


right in the foreground stands the 
In the 
tance is the rising sun, typifying the 


of 


se designs, the name of any college 
y be substituted for the one used and 
individual color scheme be worked 


jsea gray linen or crash for the Smith 
hion. Embroider it with heavy rope 
Outline the 


mework in chain stitch with white. 









ning stitches. 


it is more attractive embroidered 
ural tones. Outline the clouds 


d the letters well and embroider them 
satin stitch in yellow. All of the space 
hin the framework may be filled with 


The landscape portion of the design 
y be carried out in the college colors, 


in 
in 


ite and fill them in with tiny darning 






























For a Smith College student 


yellow. 


hes. Outline the sun and its rays 


ee a soft gray-green tone for the 
ee part of the tree. Outline it with 
ain stitch and fill in the entire space 


PILLOWS 


E. IRVING 








with darning stitches, placing them in 
even rows from right to left. 

The Vassar design explains itself. The 
ink-pot and the pen are old friends of 
the student. 

Use gray linen for this pillow also, 
as the Vassar colors are gray and pink. 
You will need gray and pink silks for 
the embroidery. In selecting the gray 
silk choose a tone considerably lighter 
or darker than the material in order to 
give enough contrast to make your work 
stand out. 

Pad the letters well and embroider 
them in pink, or, to give a little variety, 
outline them and then fill in with seed 
stitches or French knots. Work the 
double outline of the shield in chain 
stitch with gray silk. The whole space 
within the outline may be darned in to 
distinguish the shield from the rest of the 
cushion. 

The ribbon scrolls in the borders at the 
sides of the pillow are to be outlined in 
pink. Use the gray silk for the ink- 
pots, outlining them and filling in the 
space with darning stitches to give an 
appearance of solidity. 

Work the feathery edge of the quill 
pens in long and short stitch with gray 
silk, and outline the backs and the ends. 

Sometime a good effect can be obtained 
by using silks of different degrees of fine- 
ness in the same piece of embroidery. To 

















The Vassar girl’s design 


illustrate: In this Vassar cushion use a 
heavy rope silk to embroider the letters, 
the shield, and also the ink-pots. Take 
a skein of medium weight for the ribbons 
and a fine silk for the feathery edges. 

The Bryn Mawr pillow is a study in 
yellow and white—a veritable candle- 
light reverie. Use a material of a neutral 
tone, perhaps a linen or burlap in the 
natural color. 

Outline the candlesticks with heavy 
yellow silk and fill in with darning 
stitches. Pad the letters slightly and 
embroider them in white. Outline the 
flame with a yellow silk of medium 
weight. If you darn it in back of the 
letters do it carefully with very small 
regular stitches, for it must not be made 
to look heavy or clumsy. 

The scroll in the lower part of the 
design is to be outlined and darned in 
yellow, the numbers padded and worked 
in solid satin stitch in white. One’s own 
monogram may be substituted for the 
numbers on the scroll or the year changed 
to suit the individual worker. 

In deciding on the size of the cushions 
allow a large margin outside the design 
so that none of the embroidery will turn 
over the side of the finished pillow and 
the design be broken. 








The joys that we have missed— 
The broken tryst, 

The friend we never knew, 

The harp and lute unstrung, 
The song unsung— 





CHANSONNETTE 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


The joys that we have missed— 
The lips unkissed, 

The dreams that ne’er came true, 

The home-bound ships that sleep 
In havens deep— 


ae "iae ° little toast to you! A little toast to you! 
ne , 

» end The joys that we have missed— 

err Life’s unground grist, 

i o 
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Hopes unfulfilled—a few! 

The days and nights unwreathed, 
The love unbreathed— 
A little toast to you! 
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Buy BENN’'S MOHAIRS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 





Of the Old Established Spinners and Manufacturers 


The women of this generation have never experienced ‘the charm 
of wearing these lovely and brilliant dress fabrics in colors and qualities 


specially suitable for the 


Spring and Summer 


We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown to the Amer 


ican Public. ‘*The radiant hues of early dawn” and the changeable colors of the rainbow 
are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. These 
“ ” 
MOHAIR RADIANTS 
are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 


fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 





MOHAIRS 


America 


1904 


GREYSTONE MILLS 





Spring and Summer Assortment 


H106—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. 
H106—STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 5 colorings 
H1165—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. 
H117—BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR. 
H122—GROS GRAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. 
H123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. 
H124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. 
H126.—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. 
H127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. 
H128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOHAIRS. 


H129— MOHAIR CORD. 


7H136—* MOHAIR RADIANTS, " reproducing “the radiant hues o easly dowel’: chechataly 
no’ 


jatest 


Medium weight, 21 colorings . . $1.00 yd. 

- « 1.00 y0. 

Light weight, 24 colorings . 1.15 yd. 
Medium wale 1 , ali orings 1.16 yd. 

Heavy weight, 10 colorings. 1.26 yd. 

Black ond Blue 1.25 yd. 

Black and Blue ground, light weight . 1.25 yd. 
Cream ground, light weight . 1.25 yd. 
With cord, light weight, 17 eshte 1.25 yd. 

Light weight, 17 colorings . 1.26 yd. 

In Black and Blue, light weight . 1.26 yd. 
ium weight, in 15 colorings . - 1.35 yd. 


“WHITE HOUSE” QUALITIES | 


H161—** WHITE HOUSE ’’ SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. 
H162—** WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFIN 
H163—" WHITE HOUSE ”’ SUPERFIN 


Light weight . $1.60 yd. 


MOHAIR CORD. Light weight, |2 colorings 1.60 yd. 
PLAIN MOHAIR, Light weight,!! colorings. 1.50 yd. 


H164—** WHITE HOUSE "SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN, Med.w’ght, 15 col'ngs 1.60 yd. 
All 54 Inches(1/2yds)Wide. The Most Economical Width to Use 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and put oses- 
as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobi 
coats, bathing suits,etc. All colors from black, through the most useful and b eantiful 
shades, up to cream or white very number is pure, bright Mohair—no imitation 
“White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of pe rfection; cannot be surpassed, 


no matter what price you pay. 


Our lew prices shew the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full 


Write for free samples. 
numbers you wish to see; 


also what colors interest you most. 


Important! Say which of the above 
Our full 


collection is too extensive to send except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 


Greystone 


Too Strong 
ile} wig 


Mail Order Dept. “H” 
PLEASE NOTE: Spring Samples and Goods ready about Feb. 24th. 


Rhode Island 


Mail requests at once. 





THE JOY OF ‘“*DRESSING”’ 


is greatly enhanced by Kleinert’s Guaran- 
teed Dress 
daintiest gowns against 
spiration. 


Shields, 


insure the 
damage by per- 


which 


Washing in hot water removes all traces 
of odor and destroys germs and they can be 
instantly restored to store mewmness by simply 
ironing. Every shield guaranteed. Many 
shapes and sizes to choose from at your 
dealer's. 


Write for our Dress Shield Booklet “Zz” 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


721 -723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 


If the name *' Kleinert” is not on the shield, it ien’t 
a Kleinert—The Guaranteed Shield. 
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The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most re- 
fined, intellectual women of America. 
They have regained health and good 
figures and learned how to keep well. 
Each has given me a few minutes a 
day in the privacy of her own room 
to following scientific, hygienic prin- 
ciples of health, prescribed to suit 
each individual’s needs. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and permanent 
and because they are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 


Radiate Health—so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permea 
with your strong spirit, your wholesome 
personality—feels better in body and mind 
for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
at your best. You wield a stronger influ- 
ence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised—upright in body as 
well as in mind—and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that 
her health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what 
I have done for others. 


I think I do not exaggerate when I say I 
have corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and re- 
duced more women during the past nine 
years than any physician—the best phy- 
sicians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 
85 Ibs. I have rounded out and 


Increased the Weight of as many more— 
all this by strengthening nerves, heart, cir- 
culation, lungs and vital organs so as to 
regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us?—we will make you 
and the world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest to women, rite for it and 
I will also tell you about my work. If you are 
perfectly well and your figure is just what you 
wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least 
you will help me by your interest in this great move- 
ment of health and figure through natural means, 


Sit down and writetome NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and 
I should like to tell you about it. 


, SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft's name stands in the scienti 
care of the health pele oe No haotigy * 
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TO REDUCE 


BY MARIE MONTAIGNE 


FLESH 





























WHE charm of a _ well-propor- 
tioned figure is not to be 
ai overestimated, and it is one 
which almost any woman can 
possess by the expenditure of 
systematic effort, acquiring incidentally 
good health with her good figure. 

That harmful results often follow an 
ignorant method of reducing weight is so 
well known that prudent persons are wont 
to consult a physician before adopting 
certain massage lotions, internal remedies 
for obesity, regimens of diet, and severe 
physical exercises. The matter of food, 
too, can only be safely regulated by a 
physician acquainted with the constitution 
of the individual. Fatal heart disease has 
been known to follow rapid reduction 
through overlong walks before breakfast 
and anemia and long illness to result from 
improper diet. 

Physical exercises within moderation, 
however, ‘can be safely taken by any 
woman, including that most excellent 
walk before breakfast, and the extent 
of these can be regulated to her general 
condition. She should always bear in 
mind, however, that the benefit of physical 
culture lies not so much in the amount 
of exercise indulged in as in the regularity 
with which it is taken. 

That physical culture develops vital 
resistance is argument enough for its 






























A bad standing position 


lasting qualities and explains why spas- 
modic exercise accomplishes little, if any, 
permanent good. 

Exercise causes increased blood supply, 
which means life and vitality to the 
muscles, and one cannot reduce flesh wise- 
ly without first getting the muscles into 
a thoroughly healthy condition. It is 
worth while giving time to this, because 
reduction follows as a matter of course 
such exercises as tend definitely to that 
most important end. 

One must realize that the nutritive 
centers of the nerves are in the muscles; 
that practically the nerves feed the 
muscles, and if the muscles are not in 
a healthy condition it becomes impossible 
for the nervous system to function proper- 
ly and do the work of controlling the 
muscles and in natural] order the body. 

An overlarge waist by no-means in- 
dicates strength in this part of the body, 
and in order to reduce girth safely one 
must begin by increasing strength nat- 
urally. A number of exercises are suited 
to this purpose and individuals can try 
them in turn and abandon those which 
do not seem comfortable and helpful to 
them. One of the best is also of a nature 
that requires care in the beginning not to 
strain muscles unused to the movement. 

The first requisite of every movement 
is a knowledge of how to stand properly, 
and a general rule for this is to stand 


~ 























The correct way to stand 


with the stomach drawn in, the chest 


thrown out, and the small of the back 
curving inward. In this attitude tense 
the muscles and stretch the hands to one 
side on horizontal lines, one a little above 
the other, in the position which they 
naturally assume. Then swing the hands 
over to the opposite side. With muscles 
tensely stretched this movement is at first 
somewhat painful and must be practised 
with care and increased as one becomes 
accustomed to it and the waist grows 
strong and supple. 

Another infallible exercise for reducing 
the waist to slender proportions and at 


- the same time strengthening all the 


muscles around it is to lie flat upon the 
back, upon awaking in the morning, with 
feet held rigidly beneath the foot-rod of 
the bed and on a level with it, and then 
lift one’s self by the waist muscles to a 
sitting posture. If this movement is only 
practised three times each morning a rapid 
decrease of girth and increase of strength 
about the torso will be perceptible. 

Most instructors in physical culture 
hold that the best system of exercise is 
that which alternately tenses and relaxes 
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NEW BOOks 


A PERSONA 
RECORD 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 
CONRAD —author and gw, 

~ man—tells of the begin. 
nings and interweavings of jig 
two passions—the sea anc liter, 
ture. There are picturescitie re, 
ollections of his childhood i, 
exile with his patriotic Poly 
father, his romantic feelin at hig 
first physical touch of an English 
ship, his voyages into out of-thed 
way parts of the world 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.2 ne} 


THE HOUSE 
OF HARPER 


1817-1912 
By J. HENRY HARPER 


Vice-Pres. of Harper & Brothen 


"THE founders of Harper g 

Brothers were men o/ afiai 
intimately associated with thd 
political, social, and relivious ao 
tivities of their time. The pis 
ture of old New York life is car 
fully drawn, and the chapter a 
early American Methodism is ag 
interesting contribution to 
tory. The author tells may 
stories of Dickens, Thackery 
Wilkie Collins, Booth, Curii 
Prescott, and scores: of othe 
With Eight Steel-Plate Portraits 


Octavo, Cloth, $3.00 net 


SOME 
CHEMICAL 
PROBLEMS 
OF TODAY 


y 
ROBERT KENNEDY DUN 


HERE is told the story of th 
wonderful magic that chem 
istry is doing in industry aml 
commerce. It brings home # 
us the great part that chemic 
invention plays in our lives. | 
is a book for all of us, for it is 

technical. 
Illustrated, Crown 800. loth, 

$2.00 net 


The POWER: 
TOLERANC 


By GEORGE HARVE 


N this volume are collect 
numerous speeches and 4 
dresses delivered by the Edi 
of The North American I view an 
Harper’s Weekly on various 
casions during the past | ew ye 
They cover a wide diversity 4 
subjects, from “A Plc: for th 
Conservation of Common Sens 
to ‘Have Women Souls” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.=0 "# 
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every muscle of the body continu- 








ously to the point of fatigue. In 
this connection a movement that can 
only be indulged in three times at 
the beginming soon strengthens a 
woman so that she can repeat it to 
‘AL thirty or even fifty times, although 
it is not prudent for all movements 

) to be repeated so frequently. 
Not unlike this exercise and per- 






little less strenuous is one 


haps @ 
RAD directed to the same end—namely, 
the strengthening and reduction of 
1d seq. waist and hips with a_ tendency 


begin. toward making the whole body sup- 
ple. One sits on the floor to prac- 
tise this, and, grasping the feet 
firmly in the hands, converts one- 
self into a living rocking-chair. “The 
motion soon becomes easy and not 
unpleasant, and superabundant flesh 
disa)pears before such strenuous 
rocking just as it flees at the prac- 

















tice of a more difficult movement, 
put one which insures exquisite grace 
of carriage and slenderness of outline. 
To practise this last movement one 

bends forward until ‘the palms of the 
hands rest upon the floor back of the 
S | heels—-and it requires persistent daily ef- 
| H fort in bending before this can be ac- 
comp|ished—then one lifts one’s body de- 

Hy liber:tely and bends back until the finger 
E \ tips ‘ouch the floor in the opposite direc- 
tion. Only a person in normal health 
shou'l attempt this valuable movement, 
and the strain is severe upon untrained 








°PER 
‘others 


‘To make the body supple 


sible. Before this such exercises may be 
taken, meanwhile inhaling deeply and ex- 
haling slowly. This will set the blood 
into healthy circulation, prepare one for 








the duties of the day, and, if the exercises | 


consist of any of those described, will in- 
evitably reduce flesh in a normal and 
healthful manner. 

An open window near one’s bed makes 
it easy to begin the day with exercises 
that may be taken before arising. A 

warm bath-robe is usually sufficient 








protection in wintry -weather with 
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any light, warm covering for the 
feet. Deep breathing may first be 
indulged in before the windov and 
he various movements afterward 
\ractised in a warm but ventilated 
room. 

Simple as it is, a valuable ex- 
ercise for reducing the waist and 
hips and at the same time strength- 
ening the muscles of the back and 
loins consists in lying upon one 
side, with the head upon a pillow 
and hands clasped around the right 
knee, which should be drawn up 
in front of the abdomen. One 
should pull upon the knee with all 
one’s strength for a few seconds 
and then relax. After repeating 
this ten times the same movement 
should be gone through with, lying 
on the other side and using the 
left knee. Gradually it becomes 
possible to increase the movements 
to twenty, never turning over until 
one side has had all the exercising 











that it should. 





AS Clasp hands and sway the body 


\V muscles. The results, however, in beauty 

and grace of carriage and slenderness of 
waist-line are never outlived. 

Before this exercise can be accomplished 


UN one that leads up to it consists of stand- 

ing with the hands rigid above the head 
y of th and then bending, with the knees held as 
t chem rigidly, meahwhile, and the tips of the 


fingers brought as near to the floor as 
possible. One may do this five times in 
‘ the heginning and gradually increase to 
hemuc thirty. With this, as with other physical- 
ves. culture exereises, one should breathe free- 
ly. Indeed, if a woman only . 


An equally simple but more 
severe movement requires some 
caution in its indulgence, though 
perhaps no other exercise is more 
efficacious in strengthening the muscles 
of the sides, loins, and stomach. This 
exercise also is taken lying upon the 
side and, after from three to six move- 
ments, reversing the position. In this 
position the body is raised by resting 
one’s weight upon the head and feet; 
and it will be found far more dif- 
ficult to raise the body in this manner 
when reclining upon the side than when 
resting upon the back. The exercise should 
only be practised three times at the start. 








knew that correct breathing 

and correct standing make for 

loth, health, beauty of complexion, 
and « good figure, she would 

lose no time in learning how 

to breathe and stand as she 

R shouli—arts that not many 
| understand and few practise. 

} Most simple of all exercises 
‘Ck for redueing flesh about the 
waist and hips and at the 

Same time making one supple 

‘ and graceful is the movement 
i which one makes when stoop- 
ollecté ing to pick up something that 
and. al has dropped upon the floor. 
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Dressmaking 


And Still Wear Tailor-Made Clothes. 
The American System enables over MRS. F. G. SPURLOCK, 
32,000 women to wear better clothes— of Muskogee, Okia., under 
clothes finished like tailor-made, that fit date of July 2,1911, says: 
like tailor-made—that set like tailor- 
made—that feel like tailor-made—that 












“J have just figured up 






; ; : hat one far dress cost 

wear and satisfy like tailor-made at less Se oeeee clan 2. ome aie 
° e and ilamoun o 2 

than half the cost of tailor-made. i eer ech a eel 

The erican Syste will en- that I could not duy icate it 






able you to use better materials in i 2 decease tue lam 
your clothes and still save money, than $75.00 to $80.00. 
7 because the saving all comes in the 
making of the garments. You sacri- 
fice nothing of style, fit or comfort; in 
fact American System clothes, made i nil a biennial eneetaiedl 
at home by the woman herself, are equal is ad iniaee edie Seibel 
in every respect to clothes made by the in this work.” 

most expert professional ladies’ tailor. 
They have none of the ear-marks of 
“hand-me-downs” or “ready-to-wear” store 
clothes that require alteration after alteration 
until you lose all patience and the clothes 
lose ail their original style and fit and can 
never be made to satisfy or please. 















“] shall never get through 


praising your school forthe 





help it has been to me and 
























Write 
for it 


The American System is most thorough and com 
lete. It teaches you how to Design, Draft, Cut, 
t, Make, Drape and Trim any garment, including 


children’s clothing. It will enable you to duplicate any 
garment you see illustrated in fashion magazines wit): the 
certainty of perfect set, fit and style, insuring that indi 
vidual, modish tailor-made effect so much desired and 
admired by all discriminating women. No matter wheth- 
er or not it is necessary for you to economize, it is a 
source of great satisfaction to be able to save money 

and at the same time get more than twice the value— 

that’s the secret of the success of the American 

System. That’s why you should learn it. 
Many graduate dressmakers are earning $15 to $25 
a week, some much more, operating dressmaking par 


lors of theirown. Every graduate is competent to do as 


well or better, should circumstances make it necessary. 
The greatest good the School has accomplished, however, 
is inthe thousands of homes where the 














practice of economy is necessary to This Coupon or a Postal will bring your Book Free 
make the family funds meet the grow- 
HALF ing demands. It would do your heart | AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
good to read testimonials we receive 1594 Commerce Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
aily from these homes. Kead what 


Please send me your Free Book “Lessons by 
Mail,” explaining how I can save half on my 
home sewing. 


Mrs. Spurlock hastosay. Her experi 
ence is but typical of that of thousands 
of others. What they have done you, too, can do. 
We want to help 50,000 families this year. 
Mothers, we want to show you how you can dress Name 
yourself and your girls better on half the money; we 
want to help you to economize in a practical way. 
Our FREE book tells how we help you--write for Address 
it today. Sending in the coupon entitles you to the ee es a hme 
book free, but does not obligate you in any way. 




















Swiss 


DERIES iz Jatest 
MBROIDERI® ee 


Delivered all charges prepaid from our Stock in New York 


Finest Swiss Embroidery on best wear- 
ing and most fashionable materials 


Waists Dresses Child’s Dresses 


up from up from up from 
$1.75 $6.75 $4.90 


On batiste, marquisette, linen, cashmere, nets, voiles and 
all the latest silk materials. 


Write to-day for actual samples and 1912 Paris fashion plates sent free 


Schweizer & Co. New York 


Dept.P 105 Fitth Ave. 





ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed, 


A Card of 


‘3 aranteed. Mme. 
12 Buttons Julian's specific has 
stood the test 38 years. 


Absolutely harmless. 

No electricity, poison, 

pain. Protected by law. 

MRE. JULIAN, 482 Sth Ave. 
New York City 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day 














5c to 10c a card of 12 ®. J. MAMLER, 498.0 Mabler Park. Providence, R. I 

Send for Free Booklet “ : or 
HARVEY CHALMERS & S08 Home-Making,theNew Profession 
| Isa s00-pp. ill. booklet—it's FREF. Home study dé tic scien 

33 Male St, Amsterdam, WY. courses. For haemo-tnaieam, sendhors, end fet well-paid pachhons. 


Am. Sehoo! of Home Economics, 508 W. G8ih St., Chicage, iil, 








Editd The practical woman may 
combine flesh-reduction ex- 


eo wises. with housework by 

jous bending as often as is necessary to pick up 

w yea threads from a earpet or gather up the 

rsity 4 odds and ends that a family somehow 

for th manage to strew over the floor. This act 
should be performed both with bent and 


hoe with rigid kmees, as the effect is different 
When the knees are lax or otherwise. No 
os less simple than this daily exercise of every 

housewife is that of a walk before break- 
fast. often without even a glass of water 
to break the fast of the night. To one who 
cannot take am outdoor walk in the early 
morning the open window is always pos- 










Clasp the feet and rock the body 


Curative forces work in many ways 
through physical exercises. Two women 
contribute the information that organs 
misplaced through accident have been re- 
stored to normal and healthful conditions 
by practising an exercise for strengthen- 
ing and making supple the back and hips. 
This is, lying down and raising the legs 
until one is really standing upon one’s 
shoulders and swaying each leg from the 
side alternately. 

(Neat month's article will discuss Facial 
Massage) 





Crooked Spines—Straightened 


Cure yourself or your child at home, without pain or inconvenience 
of any spinal ity with the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. 


No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal Dooce you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firm as steel 
and yet elastic at the right places. tt gives an even, perfect sup- 
port to the weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to take off 
or put on as a coat, causes no inconvenience and does not chafe 
or irritate. No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT NOME 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It weighs 
ounces, where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within reach of all 
Hundreds of doctors d it. 









WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION AND LET YOU USE IT 30 DATS 

Ru or child are from any spinal trouble, hunchback or crooked 
‘whe at ence far now with full int and reteren We have 
testimonials from every State in the Union. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 194 Fifteenth Street, JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 
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Sweet Peas 
Six Superb Spencers 


For 25 cts. “° will mail one regular 


packet each of FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE, the largest and best lavender; 
CoNnSTANCE OLIVER, rich rose pink on cream: 
Marte Coreg -tt, beautiful, brilliant crimson; 
Primrose SPENCER, the best primrose; SENA- 
TOR SPENCER, claret flaked on heliotrope; and 
W. T. Hutcuins, apricot overlaid with blush- 
pink. These six superb Spencers are shown, 
painted from nature. on pages 109 and 110 of 
jurpee’s Annual for 1912, Purchased separate- 
ly, they would cost 65 cts., but al] six packets, 
with leaflet on culture, will be mailed for only 
25 cts.; five collections for $1.00. 


BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL FOR 1912 


This “Srtent SALEsMAN” of the World's 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade is a Bright Book 
of 178 Pages. It tells the plain truth about 
‘the Best Seeds that can be grown,—as proved 
at our famous ForpHook Farms—the largest, 
most complete Trial Grounds in America. It is 
Mailed Free upon application. Shall we send 
YOU a copy? 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 





Philadelphia 

























ST. REGIS—Everbearing 


The Raspberry for the Mil- 
liow and the Millionaire 

You can now have 
wonderful raspberries 
from June to October, by 
setting out the plants this 
spring. 

A marvel for size and 
excellence. Produces 
continuously 4 months, 
large crops, luscious, red 
Succeeds in any soil; endures heat, drought, 
severest cold. Write for catalog of this and hundreds of 
other trees, plants, roses, etc., mailed free. 

GLEN BROS., 1915 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866. 


| it is “ mussy ” 

















New Catawba-Concord ' 


Here is a grape anybody can grow 
—for garden arbor or for market. Heavy, 
early yielders; extremely vigorous; free 
from all diseases. 


Wonderful Grapes 
Easy to Cultivate 


A union of the Catawba and the 
Concord — far better than either. Rich, 
sparkling red berries—wonderfully sweet 
and juicy. Remarkably good shipper. 

Write for catalog of this and hundreds 
of other trees, plants, roses, etc., mailed 
free. 

GLEN  pBes., 1915 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
wood Nursery Established 1866. 















A Palisade Hardy Border 


A perfect picture in your garden to last for years 
will be the result if you allow us now to plan a scheme, 
whether of contrasts or of harmonies, to be carried out 
this spring. Our “ Artistic” Border 100 feet by 3 feet, 
costs $20.00 only for 300 plants, charges paid. 

Consider what is “saved” by this system, and what 
is gained in true beauty. Enquiry solicited. 


Palisades Nurseries, Sparkill, New York 


OSES £* NEW CASTLE 


is the greatest book on the may of | Roses and other 
moray 86 pages, 
3 natural colors. Gives lifetime “experience. Tells 








everything ee rose culture. ribes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, hardy plants, bulbs, a, etc., world's 
best for home planting. It's FR. EE. Write today. 
HELLER . CO., Box 332, New Castle, 


The Chemistry of 
Commerce 





By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material pareoneiey from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


Chairs & Tricyles' 


For tuvalids and Crippies 


Worthington Co. 


S31 Cedar St, Eiyria, © 
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‘THE MARCH GARDEN 


BY SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 








N every woman’s 

heart there is an 

implanted love for 
flowers and the gar- 
den. By “garden” 
I do not,mean only 
the formal inclosure 
usually devoted to 
the raising of flowers 
and vegetables. I 
mean the garden in 
the larger sense, as 
comprehendir g every 
flower, plant, shrub, 
and tree on the home 
grounds, and it is 
largely as a part of 
the home that it ap- 
peals to the affection 
of women. 

Many women are 
deterred from enjoy- 
ing the delights of 
the garden in their 
fullest extent by 
a somewhat widely 








wood and whicl) was 


winter should hp 
done now. Caution: 
Do not prune lilac 
or crimson ram)})lers, 
tall or dwarf, iv: the 
spring. They should 
be pruned only just 


after they have 
bloomed, as they 
bloom on the wood 
grown during the 
previous season. If 
pruned now they 
will not bloom this 
season. 


The wrappings 
about the roses and 
other shrubs, which 
were given such: pro- 
tection over winter. 
should be loo-~ened 
when the first mild 
days of March come, 
so as to give them 








prevalent impression 
that garden work is 
man’s work, as be- 
ing beyond the 
strength of the average woman, and that 
and not as dignified as most 
other things which usually are considered 
as woman’s work. This is not the case. 
There is no work required to be done in 
the home garden (which is cleared and 
laid out) which is as severe as washing, 
ironing, scrubbing, baking, and sweeping; 
all of which are woman’s every-day work. 

In order to enjoy the garden to the full 
you should raise your plants from seeds 
or cuttings, as there is a real pleasure in 
doing so. It is the “ pleasure of anticipa- 








tion.” It is not hard; the outfit is simple 
and not expensive, and you are likely to 
get better results from plants grown under 
your own supervision than from those 
which you buy from one who grows them 
in bulk. They will, with care and over- 
sight, have an individuality entirely apart 
from those which are raised from half- 
grown plants which have had but mass 
attention. 

By the first week of March it will be 
time to start the seeds and cuttings. 
Make your selections from the catalogues 
of reliable seedsmen, always trying a few 
of the choice novelties each season, as this 
adds additional zest to the pursuit. The 
modern seedsman is the most reliable of 
dealers; you can depend on what his 


catalogue says. 


The outfit fer the home-growing of 
plants from seeds and cuttings consists 
of “ flats,” which are small wooden boxes 
of any convenient size, but not over three 
nor less than two and a half inches deep. 
A canned-goods or dried-fruit box sawed 
off three inches from the bottom will 
make a good one. Bore six holes in the 
bottom for drainage. Buy as many two- 
inch pots as you will need plants. These 
cost fifty cents a hundred. Also buy 
as many four-inch pots as you will need 
for plants you intend to have grow on 
for winter blooming. These cost eighteen 
cents a dozen; you will need, too, a trowel, 
ruler or straight-edge, and a sheet of 
glass or white cloth the size of the flat. 

The soil for the flats should be just or- 
dinary garden soil sifted fine. Do not add 
any manure or fertilizer to it. Fill the 
flat to within half an inch of the top and 
make it level, but do not press it down; 
let it stay loose until the seeds are 
planted. With the ruler make straight 
drills two inches apart the long way of 
the flat and of the proper depth. Seeds 
with some exceptions should be planted 
about as deep as five times their diameter. 





Preparing the flats for seeds 


We plant the seeds in drills so that they 
can be thinned out without disturbing 
others, as would be necessary if sown 
broadcast. 

To cover the seeds draw the edge of a 
piece of board, fitting the flat, across the 
drills, which will also level the soil. Lay 
the board down flat and press firmly aJl 
over the top. Then fit the white cloth 
on top of the soil after it has been moist- 
ened, and with a fine nozzle water until 
the soil is thoroughly soaked. If glass is 
used soak the soil and place glass over 
the flat, and put it in a light window 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. 


Sale 


When the seedlings set their third leaf 
put them into the two-inch pots, using 
the best obtainable soil. Garden loam 
two-thirds, well-rotted horse manure one- 
third, with a dusting of both bone meal 
and powdered lime well mixed, make a 
good one. Press them well into the pots 
and set in the shade for several days be- 
fore bringing into the light window. 

When growing plants from cuttings 
take off from old ones the tips of the 
branches with a sharp knife, using a 
quick downward stroke taking three 
“eyes” or buds. When the soil is filled 
in the flats firm it at once, and with a 
quick, firm stroke, holding the cutting 
between the thumb and first finger, insert 
it in the soil. releasing the fingers as soon 
as the lower bud has been covered a half- 
inch. When all are planted soak the flat, 
shade for a day, and set in a light window 
shaded with a white curtain. Pot into 
two-inch pots as soon as the cuttings form 
a small mass of roots, which will be in 
from three to four weeks. From this 
on the treatment of the seedlings and 
rooted cutiings is the same. Shift them 
on as their pots fill with roots. They 
should be in four-inch ones filled with 
roots and in bud and bloom, when it is 
time to set them out late in May. 

There is some very important work to 
be done outdoors in March. As soon as 
the soi] will permit of working, the hardy 
clumps which are too crowded should be 
thinned out. This applies particularly to 
iris, peony, hardy asters and chrysanthe- 
mums, Oriental poppy, lilies, ferns, holly- 
hocks, Jarkspurs, and many others. The 
sooner it_is done the better, and the divi- 
ding should be done by removing from the 
outside and not by cutting through the 
heart, as the new plants are on the outside 
of the clump. Any pruning of shrubs 
which bloom on this season’s growth of 





full ventilation ; but 
they should not be 
removed, as there is 
yet danger of sleet, 
storms formiag ice on them and injuring 
the wood. When this danger is past re- 
move the wrappings altogether, give the 
soil about the plants a dressing of bone 
meal, and work it over fine with the 
trowel to a distance of two feet. 

The most important ingredient in the 
soil is nitrogen. It is expensive if applied 
in the form of one of its salts, but it can 
be had free from the air. As it will bea 
month after this appears in print before 
any but the earliest garden things can be 
planted, have your garden soil in the beds 
and borders, both flower and vegetable, 
dug as soon as it can be done, throwing it 
in ridges loosely. When needed for plant- 
ing it can be raked level and fine. This 
will add the needed nitrogen. If the soil 
lacks “humus” (which is decayed veg 
table matter) add it by means of rotted 
stable manure by digging it under at time 
of planting. A soil without “ humus” 
cannot be fertile, as it is in the “ humus” 
that the soil bacteria work and their pres- 
ence is necessary. 


Sie 


You may plan all kinds of things for 
your garden, be as systematic and sci- 
entific as you will, but if it is not well 
drained it will not be a successful one. 
This matter of drainage should be better 
understood and we would have more good 
gardens. While it is a desideratum that 
the soil should be porous and hold water 
to make the plants grow continuously, 
there must be nothing but “ capillary 
water ”—4. e., water held in suspension 
between the particles of soil and “ humus.” 
Water which rests on the subsoil bi ttom 
and extends up through the soil, owing to 
no means of- draining away, will shu‘ off 
the air supply from the roots of the pnts, 
and they will suffer accordingly. one 
but aquatics will live under such condi- 
tions. This applies especially to the grass 
of the lawn and is the cause of more poor 
lawns than all other causes combine! 

If the lawn did poorly in spots last 
season it may be assumed that the drain 
age is poor. Such places can be drained 
by sinking two-inch-square hollow tiles 
two feet under the top, covering with good 
soil and replanting with a good quility 
of grass seed, which should weigh tw«nty- 
one pounds to a measured bushe! not 
fourteen as we sometimes find it. |:°fore 
raking in the seed apply a top dressing of 
unleashed hard-wood ashes. When :aked 
in roll as solid as possible and keep ‘oist 
with a fine nozzle until the grass |\as 3 
good growth. 
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The Use of Sachet 


S sachet has a much more 
pleasing odor and is more 
lasting than perfume I use 
it altogether. With sachet 
= there is never the vulgar, 
strong seent of freshly applied per- 
fume, and when rightly used it gives 
off just the faint suggestion of dainti- 
ness and sweetness which every girl loves 
to :ave about her. Many delightful odors 
can be had. in sachet nowadays, and 
there are quite as many varieties as in 
perfume, so we can always get our 
favorite odor. It is always nice to use 
the same odor in as many toilet articles 
as possible. Choose a favorite scent, such 
as cashmere bouquet, le trefle or the al- 
ways pleasing violet, and then get face 
powder, talcum powder, sachet, toilet- 
water, and bath-powder in the Same odor. 

If sachet is mixed with an equal 
quantity of powdered orris root, its 
fravrance will last much longer, and you 
wili not need as much sachet as if it were 
used alone. I use orris root and sachet 
mixture wherever possible without any 
filling of cotton wadding, or a very, very 
little if it seems necessary. 

One of the most fascinating girls 1 
know, who had more time and ingenuity 
of her hats. This gives a most delightful 
odor to her hair. 

My headband of rose satin ribbon and 
silver lace is a joy. I love to wear it for 
its fragrance pervades the atmosphere 
about me in a way that is pleasingly 
puzzling to my friends. It is made of a 
double piece of the satin, between the folds 
of which I have used & considerable quan- 
tity of my favorite sachet. The fragrance 
of sachet about the hair is delightful. 

Besides the pads and sachet bags which 
are usually seattered about in the dresser 
drawers, I use tiny bags of orris root and 
sachet in my gowns. These are simply a 
circle of satin with the edge pinked, into 
which about a thimble full of the sachet 
mixture is put, and then the satin is 
gatliered loosely, and sewed into the gown. 
Since they are so easily and quickly made 
they can be renewed whenever they have 
lost their scent. G. J. 

New York Crry. 





A Southern Girl’s Gift 

A SovurHEerRN country girl whom I 
know who had more time and ingenuity 
than money, one Christmas wished to send 
some remémbrance to her rich Northern 
cousin, who had everything that money 
could buy, but was at a loss as to what 
form the remembrance was to take. At 
last she sent the following list of gifts: 

This eity cousin entertained lavishly 
so she shipped her a large box containing 
a dozen small cedar trees not a foot 
high, all trimmed to the same size and 
shape; one dozen flower-pot covers made 
of screen wire covered with lichens and 
lined with heavy gray wrapping-paper; 
a box of moss, the kind that looks like 
miniature trees; twelve small star-shaped 
baskets fashioned from screen wire and 
lichens, lined with scarlet crépe-paper, 
having sprays of holly tied to the han- 
dies with red ribbons; a dozen cards cut 
from water-color paper, tinted with 
water-colors, representing five large holly 
leaves arranged to form a star, clusters 
of the searlet berries painted in the cen- 
ter, and appropriate quotations lettered 
in gold on the leaves, a great big bunch 
of mistletoe, and every single crack and 
crevice filled with beautiful sprays of 
holiv; and a large star made of screen 
Wire filled with everlasting flowers that 
she had: grown herself, and then colored 
a rich red. 

With these she inclosed the following 
Suggestions: Use the little trees as favors, 
setting them in flower-pots, using the 


expensive Christmas-tree ornaments. The 
baskets are for bonbons ‘and a ecard for 
each place, also a small bouquet of mistle- 
toe and holly tied with red ribbon. The 
star on a bed of holly is for a centerpiece. 
MonTeoMery, ALABAMA. M. R. 


[Owing to the great accumulation of excellent matcrial already accepted for 
this Department, no further contributions are desired until April Ist] 


Emmy Lou’s Luncheons 

Ir was necessary for a young friend of 
mine. to eke out the family income with- 
out being absent much, and she evolved 
the following successful scheme which 
holds many suggestions for other girls. 

Her home was in a large university 
city, and my friend decided that appe- 
tizing little luncheons would find ready 
buyers. She obtained thin white card- 
board boxes, such as confectioners use, and 
typed “Emmy Lou’s Lunches” and her 
*phone number across the top. Inside, 
daintily wrapped in waxed paper, were 


some sandwiches of meat, egg, cream_ 


cheese, or olive, a few of jam or some sweet 
mixture, a slice of home-made cake, an 
orange, apple, or banana, and a paper 
napkin. 

Her young brother, on his wheel, left 
these in the care of the college janitor 
every morning, a striking poster on the 
bulletin-board announcing the new ven- 
ture. She also sent boxes to the uptown 
banks. Soon it became the vogue to tele- 
phone for an “Emmy Lou Lunch.” For 
these small lunches she charged fifteen 
cents, but more elaborate ones could be 
ordered, and later in the seasor she 
brancked_out into “Emmy Lou’s Picnic 
Lunches,” which also became speedily 
popular. A. B. C. 

Toronto, CANADA. 


A Money-saving Pian 

Some girls working in a certain trust 
company have originated a most unusual 
method of saving money for their vaca- 
tion trips. Two of the girls out of the 
thirty-five that have entered into the plan 
are appointed trustees, and the first Satur- 
day in July (any month can be chosen) 
each girl pays just two cents. With 
thirty-five girls that makes seventy cents 
which is duly deposited by the trustees 
in the bank. 

Beginning with the week following, the 
assessment grows to four cents, then six 
cents the next week, and so on, increasing 
two cents each week, but the increase is 
so very gradual that it is no great effort 
to put the amount away. 

The following June the money is drawn 
out arid each girl receives the amount that 
she has paid in, which would be twenty- 
five dollars and fifty cents, the saving be- 
ginning in July plus about one dollar 
interest. You will readily see that the 
amount saved will provide a girl with a 
nice two weeks’ vacation and it is almost 
like finding money. Until Christmas, 
when they need money most, the assess- 
ments are nominal, the “big” ones com- 
ing in Lent when one does not need so 
much spending-money. 

As the rule was made in the beginning 
that any one who failed to pay would 
lose what she had already put in, every 
one makes it a point to pay promptly. One 
good clause in the laws stipulates that if 
any girl loses her position or marries she 
can withdraw the amount that she has 
put in. Cc. R. R. 

GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


Dress in the Class-room 

A SCHOOL-TEACHER sitting before her 
classes day after day gets many clear 
impressions of girls who appear tastefully 
and fittingly dressed and girls who do not. 
These impressions relate more to general 
effect than to prevailing styles, For in- 
stance, the sma!l girl should not wear a 
waist and skirt of different colors, while 
the large one may do so with impunity. 
On the other hand, the small girl may 
wear lingerie waists with grace, while the 
large one does better to affect the plainer 
tailored styles. 

The girl with narrow chest or shoulders 


. must beware of a round yoke, while the 


plump girl must avoid the severely square 
one. The plump girl’s sleeve must be 
plain, while the thin one’s may be finished 
with a ruffle or a bit of lace. The tall 
girl had best have a definite waist-line, 
but the more the short girl loses hers the. 
better. Always and ever, blue serge is 
most restful and most appealing to a 
teacher’s eye. F. H. R. 
Seatriz, WasHINGTON. 
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To Own Your Own Electric 


is not only exclusive and distingué, but 
also carries with it complete independence 
of coachman and chauffeur. ‘Fashion 
touches hands with emancipation” in the 
creation of that wonderful vehicle, 





Model 1220, shown above, typical of our line, is 
the very essence of all that is refined, luxurious 
and distinctive in motordom. IT IS THE FINAL 
WORD IN MOTOR CAR SUPREMACY. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 65-E 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 


565 DUBLIN AVENUE 













COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Among the notable features of Harper's each month is 
the life of Mark Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine, his 
authorized biographer; a human document full of Mark Twain's 


own sort of humor. 


Amold Bennett will write his impressions of America and 
Americans exclusively for Harper's. 


A great new serial by the author of “The Inner Shrine,” 
is arousing greater interest as each number appears. 





Seven complete short stories in each number by such 
writers as Henry van Dyke, Rudyard Kipling, Margaret 
Deland, Mary Wilkins, Alice Brown, May Sinclair, Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, Irving Bacheller, Margaret Cameron, etc. 


$4.00 a year 





HARPER?’ 
MAGAZIN 


q Harper's Magazine—for sixty-one years the greatest illus- 
trated magazine of the English-speaking world—stands 
to-day in a stronger position than ever in point both of circu- 
lation and of literary and artistic appeal. 


There are articles on exploration and travel in many 
lands, besides authoritative and interesting articles in 
every field. 















































































35 cents a copy 
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and does much to 
promote good cheer 
and good 
y HEISEY'S 
Y permits you 
/ ing and attractive designs for 
everyday table use as well ascan- 


Y purposes and the 
HEISEY’S 


is guaranteed, when used under 
like conditions, to last twice 
as long asordinary glassware. 
\ It’s the lowest priced glass- 
im ware made, quality and 
durability considered. 


the table is al- ‘ 
ways inviting 


fellowship. ¥ 
GLASSWARE } 


to select pleas- 


and vases for ornamental 
boudoir. 


GLASSWARE 


Write for our interesting 
we **Table Glass 
and How to Use lt.’* 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 



































is the 


finish which © 
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Victory, Coming in Sweden 

NY gain for woman suffrage 
in one country is a gain for 
a1 it in all countries, as it 
shows a yielding of the an- 
aed cient prejudice against the 
equality of women-and a recognition of 
their rights as, citizens. Therefore the 
women .of the United States rejoice with 
those of Sweden over the prospect of their 
speedy enfranchisement. In opening the 
new Parliament the King has announced 
that the government will present a bill 
for this purpose, and as the government 
means the party in power this bill is sure 
to pass. At the elections last fall the 
Conservatives were voted out of office and 
the Liberals and Social Democrats were 
voted in. The women of the Suffrage As- 
sociation worked very hard to achieve this 
result, as the Conservatives had defeated 
their bill more than once and intended 
to keep on doing so, while the other parties 
were pledged to its support. 

No women more fully deserve the fran- 
chise than those of Sweden. They have 
worked for many years to obtain it, and 
it is said that a larger proportion are 
enrolled in the Suffrage Association than 
in any other country. In their never- 
ceasing efforts they have used always the 
most orderly and dignified methods, ap- 
pealing to man’s sense of justice and 
standing on their right to a voice in their 
own government. For half a century tax- 
paying widows and unmarried women 
have had the municipal franchise, and a 
few years ago this was extended to wives 
and all women were made eligible to the 
offices for which they could vote. At the 
last election thirty-five were elected to 
city councils, nine to that of Stockholm. 
Until three or four years ago only a 
small proportion of men possessed the 
suffrage, but then the tax-paying* quali- 
fication. was made.so small that. now not 
more than one-fourth of the men are dis- 
franchised. Women will be admitted to 
the electorate on the same terms as men, 
and doubtless in: the near future all re- 
strictions for both will be abolished. 

This proposed ‘act of the Swedish 
Parliament will hasten the day when all 
the women of the Scandinavian countries 
will be fully enfranchised. Th. all of them 
now they have everything but the parlia- 
mentary suffrage — that is, in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland. In Nor- 
way they have the complete franchise 
with a very small tax-paying qualification 
which will probably be removed by the 
present Parliament. It has just passed 
a bill making women eligible to all pub- 
lic offices except that of membership in 
the King’s cabinet, those of the state 
church, and those in the diplomatic. and 
military service, They were already 
eligible as members of Parliament and 
one was elected last year. Hundreds have 
been elected to town and county councils. 
A number are sitting on the council in 
Copenhagen and other cities-in Denmark, 
while one-third of the council of Reykja- 
vik, the capital of Iceland, is composed 
of women. A bill to give women the full 
suffrage has passed one Icelandic Parlia- 
ment and is sure to have its final pas- 
sage in the next. A similar bill has twice 
been adopted by the Danish Lower House 
and will ultimately get through the 
Upper House, which is largely composed 
of the aristocracy. Thus it. will be seen 
that political freedom for the women of 
Scandinavia is near at hand. 





Suffrage ‘Tension in Great Britain 

The situation in Great Britain has 
clarified somewhat since this department 
was last prepared for the Bazar, but it 
is still exceedingly tense. When Prime 
Minister Asquith suddenly announced his 
Manhood Suffrage bill, which will give, 
the franchise to all those men who, now 
cannot meet the small requirement of 
paying rent for at least one room, it was 
found not to include any women. His 
gracious permission to the suffragists to 
amend it if they could was not consid- 
ered of any value, as it was supposed to 
be impossible for a private member to 
secure an amendment to a government 
bill. After. they had recovered from the 
first shock, however, they received much 
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encouragement and hope from the attitude 
of some of the strongest members of the 
cabinet, among them Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd-George, who stands next 
to Mr. Asquith in power. These men and 
a number of the ablest members of Parlia- 
ment have announced their belief that an 
amendment can be carried and they have 
begun an active campaign for this pur- 
pose. They will first propose one to give 
the franchise to all women. If this fails, 
then they will offer one not so sweeping 
and will continue their efforts until they 
get the widest extension possible. If no 
amendment of any kind can be obtained, 
then they will fall back on the Concilia- 
tion bill, which was fully deseribed in the 
January Bazar. Mr. Asquith is practical- 
ly pledged to let this come to a final vote. 

All of the suffrage associations have 
agreed to co-operate with the effort to 
amend the Manhood Suffrage bill except 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s organization, generally 
known as the “militant” branch. It in- 
sists that, since the government now pro- 
poses a bill to enfranchise all men, it 
shall include all women and they will 
not: be satisfied with anything less. They 
believe also that an amendment cannot be 
carried and that, in the face of universal 
suffrage for men, the Conciliation bill, 
which would include only about one- 
thirteenth of the women, is an insult and 
should no longer be considered. The other 
associations say that because of the con- 
ditions which will arise by bringing into 
the electorate two or three million more 
men the addition of thirteen million 
women is impossible. They insist that 
the only thing to do at present is to take 
as much as they can get and use this to 
obtain more as they begin to have a direct 
influence on Parliament. The develop- 
ment of this very critical situation will 
be watched by suffragists of all countries 
with much interest and anxiety. 


California’s Women Voters 

The last issue of this department told 
of the wonderful outcome of the en- 
franchisement of California women within 
a few weeks of its occurrence, as shown 
by the enormous registration of Los 
Angeles women to vote at the municipal 
election. The story of that election itself 
is now too old to be reproduced here—it 
has been told by all the newspapers and 
many magazines from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. Nevertheless, in order to keep 
the record intact, a few of the most sig- 
nificant points should be noted. The city 
was so menaced by radical legislation and 
action — described by the general term, 
Socialism—that all other forces combined 
under the name of the Good Government 
party, and the political battle was waged 
between these two. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of old managers that they 
never had seen such campaign work as 
was’ done by the Women’s Progressive 
League of that party, who came into it, 
of course, with no previous experience. 
To their efforts were largely due the 
enormous registration of 82,546 women 
and the marvelous vote whick followed. 
On election morning, under the direction 
of the League, two thousand women took 
their places in the different polling dis- 
tricts, some to see that no woman failed 
to cast her vote, and others to see that 
the ballots were fairly counted, and from 
before daylight until long after dark these 
workers were at the post of duty. 

Many pretty stories might be told .of 
those women in different precincts who 
were the first to cast their ballots—at one 
minute after six; of the large number 
past eighty and some past ninety, who 
realized the desire of their lives on that 
day; of the families comprising three and 
even four generations who went together 
to the polls; of the procession of baby- 
carriages and the willing husbands or 
neighbors who cared for their occupants 
during the few minutes while the mothers 
voted; of the pleasant scenes about the 
polling-places where the men and women 
of the neighborhood chatted together while 
waiting their turn to enter the voting- 
booth—but all this is now past history. 
One fact stands out above all others. This 
was the most exciting day ever known in 
Los Angeles, as more was at stake in the 
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election, and the sentence of the M: Na. 


mara brothers on that morning browsit 
the situation to a white heat. Yet not 
one arrest was made that day and this 


was universally conceded to be due to the 
presence of so many women on the str.«t! 
Thus instead of women being cont: mi- 
nated and degraded by participatio jy 
elections their influence saved the ay 
for law and order. 

Here is another fact which shoul.! be 
preserved for all time. About thirty tou. 
sand more men than women regist: red, 
and yet at the most important ele: tion 
ever held in.that city over forty thou-and 
men failed to vote and ninety-five per 
cent. of the women who were regisi.-red 
cast their ballots—a proportion, it is -aid, 
which has never before been recorded :iny- 


where! It was the universal verdi:: of 
the press of Los Angeles that “ the wo inen 
saved the city.” Now could not al! the 
arguments ever made for and agi inst 
woman suffrage be wiped out and the case 


be allowed to rest on this one election : 
In San Francisco the first day the 
registration books were opened three t mes 
as many women as men registered. In 
Santa Barbara five hundred more women 
than men enrolled, though men there pre- 
dominate in number, and this record is 
being maintained throughout the State. ‘ 


‘The Next Step 

Can women in the Eastern States, who 
have been carrying on this battle for the 
suffrage through three generations, im 
agine how it would seem to take down 
the banners from the walls, balance the 
books, close the headquarters on thie old 
warfare, and turn their faces toward new, 
constructive work for humanity? That is 
what California women have done. ‘I lieir 
books have been audited, every dollar ac- 
counted for, and the verdict rendered by 
the chairmen of the men’s political com- 
mittees that they never saw so mucli ac- 
complished with so little money—twenty- 
six thousand dollars for carrying thie en- 
tire State! The banners and the litera- 
ture remaining have been divided into 
equal parts to be sent to the other States 


where suffrage campaigns are in progress, 
and thither some of the workers wil! fol- 
low to give the women there the benetit 


of their experience. That wonderfu! ex- 
ecutive body, the Women’s Progressive 
League of Los Angeles, is arranginy for 
a State-wide organization precisely along 
the line of that of the political parties 
with a branch in every Assembly district. 
The men of the various parties are be- 
wildered at the thought of a political 
organization which is non-partisan; they 
cannot grasp the idea of one not formed 
for the purpose of getting hold of the 
offices, but only “ to secure the best candi- 
dates, initiate needed legislation, and edu- 
cate the voters in the principles of gov- 
ernment.” It will take them some time to 
recover their equilibrium and adjust t)em- 
selves to this new order of citizens|ip. 
In San Francisco the suffrage as-ocia- 
tions are being merged in leagues of \ari- 
ous kinds for civic and legislative \ork, 
the women preparing to demand wit! au- 
thority the things they have begg:| in 
vain from city councils and State | egis- 
lature. Among the laws which they will 
insist upon are one to give mothers qual 
guardianship of their children; one giv- 
ing the wife an equal share with th« hus 


band in community property; one rising 
the age of consent for girls; and on: pro 
viding for women members of the jolice 
force in all towns and cities. Co: trast 
the difference in the status whici tliey 
will have now and that which they had 
in the past when asking for such laws. 


Then they went pleading in the nae of 
justice and humanity, but the selli-!) in 
terests which were opposed to them gave 
their orders to the men whom the) bad 
sent to the Legislature to do their bid 
ding, and the women went home ‘jisap- 
pointed. Henceforth they will appa! t 
legislators whom they themselve- have 
elected and can retire to private |ife if 
it seems best for the community. (:nnot 
the women in other States see the «differ 
ence and realize how much more power 
they would possess for doing good i! they 
had political influence? 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 














G A number of 


uests have come for a list of books or magazine articles that deal with 


vacation Camps tramps for boys and girls, Such a list will be sent by mail gladly 


to any reader who asks for it. 


Madame Geoffrin ‘ 

Will you kindly tell me where I can 
find any material on Madame Geoffrin 
and her friends? I am to write a paper 
on this subject and can find almost 
nothing.—F. B. 

There is a book entitled Madame Geof- 
frin and her Cirele, which is the one you 
should consult. The book is most inter- 
esting and one that you should own. 


Country Life in China 

] must write a paper on “ Country Life 
in China.” Will you please tell me where 
I can get information on the subject?— 
a Y. & 

There is an article in the University 
of Chicago Magazine for March, 1910, 
which will give you the information you 
wish. Consult also The Independent for 
August 18, 1910, and The World To-day 
for January, 1910. 


Work Among Factory Girls 
My subject for a club paper is to be 


the work which women are doing among 
factory girls. I would like a list of 
magazine articles or titles of books of 
refer nee-—C. T. A. 

There have been magazine articles on 
the subject in McClure’s Magazine, Oc- 


tober to December, 1910; Survey, Janu- 
ary 7, 1911; Outlook, April 15, 1911. 
Read also R. C. Dorris’s book on What 
Bight Million Women Want. 


Fiction in Different Reigns 

Will you send me a list of books of 
fiction relating to the times of Elizabeth 
in England, Catherine de Medici in 
France, and Philip II. of Spain?—V. J. L. 

For the fiction in Elizabeth’s time I 
think these books are the best: Wil- 
loughby Manor, by George Norway; Ken- 
ilworth, by Sir Walter Scott; A Ladder 
of Swords, by Gilbert Parker; Westward 
Ho! by Charles Kingsley. For Catherine 
de Medici I refer you to Ascanio, by 
Dumas, and Catherine de Medici, by Bal- 
zac, ‘To read about King Philip of Spain, 
the best book is Crawford’s In the Palace 
of the King. If you care for a more ex- 
tended list and will let me know, I will 
gladly send it to you. 


Lines to E. B. B. 

Will you tell me who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines and to whom they refer? 
And will you also complete them for me, 
or tell me where I may find them? 

“The white-rose garland at her feet, 

Tie crown of laurel at her head.” 

—A. B. 

The lines are from a poem by James 
Thomson and refer to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. The whole verse is: 


“The white-rose garland at her feet, 
The erown of laurel at her head; 
Her noble life on earth complete, 
Lay her in the last low bed, 

For the slumber calm and deep: 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 


The whole poem—it has but three 
verses—is so fine I commend it to you. 
You will find it in a collection of verse 
entitle] Skies Italian, and the title of the 
poem is “E. B. B.” 


American Biography 
Will you tell me of some good recent 
biography—I think I would like to limit 
't to American biography—of painter, 
64 author, statesman, or musician?— 
A number of American biographies 
have recently appeared, all of which are 
most interesting, and as varied as you 
seem to wish. This is the list: The Life 
and Works of Winslow Homer, by Wil- 
liam Downes; Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, 
by M. Storrey and E. W. Emerson; Life 
of Bret Harte, by H. C. Merwin; Memoirs 
of Theodore Thomas, by Rose Fay Thom- 
“s; Father Lacombe, by K. Hughes; Let- 
‘ers of Sarah Orne. Jewett, edited by Mrs. 
James T. Fields; The Eleventh Hour is 


the life of Julia Ward Howe by Maud 
Howe. , 


Studying Wild Birds 


I am trying to develop my boy’s in- 


terest in wild birds, and will you tell 
me of some magazine articles that will 
help me to carry out this plan?—A 
Mother. 

The following list will serve you as 
a beginning, and I shall be glad to send 
you later a list of bird books if you find 
your boy wishes to continue the study. 

Bird Lore, January-September, 1911; 
St. Nicholas, November, 1911; “ Wise 
Tourists,” The Independent, September 21, 
1911; Craftsman, November, 1911. This 
is an especially interesting article on 
“Protecting and Breeding Wild Birds.” 
Another good article will be found in 
Collier’s, October 14, 1911. 


A Travel Study Clubj 

In our town are a number of young 
women who have never been connected 
with a club. I thought to organize a 
travel club might be a good beginning, 
and study southern England.—J. C. 

My suggestion would be that you 
make @ study of the southern part of 
England, lingering some time in the 
region of Plymouth, Southampton, and 
Winchester. This section is rich in his- 
tory, in architecture and literature. 

If the young women know little of 
travel, you might find it worth while to 
begin the work with obtaining pictures 
of the steamships, and interest them in 
some of the details of a voyage. Land 
at Plymouth, and begin your studies 
there by reading W. D. Howells’s Cer- 
tain Delightful English Towns. 

Then I would hasten to Winchester and 
take up residence there, for the history 
of the place is absorbing, beginning with 
the fact that it was the seat of govern- 
ment of Alfred the Great, Canute the 
Dane, and William the Conqueror. If 
some of the young women are interested 
in architecture, much pleasant study can 
be made of the cathedral, and those of a 
literary turn of mind will be interested 
in the fact that Jane Austen is buried 
there, while the historians of the club 
will read about Philip Second of Spain 
and Queen Mary and their marriage in 
the cathedral. Sir Izaak Walton was a 
near neighbor, and the stream sacred to 
him, the Itchen, runs through nearby 
meadows. Keble’s church, built by the 
profits of the Christian Year, is close by 
at Hursley, so there is much to interest. 

Southampton has abundant historic 
interest which Mr. Howells brings out 
with his accustomed charm in his. book. 

The books I would suggest are: A 
Short History of the English People, 
J. R. Green; A Student’s History of Eng- 
land, S. R. Gardiner; Certain Delightful 
English Towns, W. D. Howells; Baedeker’s 
Guide-Book of Great Britain; Winchester 
—Historic Town Series; Jane Austen’s 
novels, especially Pride and Prejudice, 
Emma, Persuasion, and Northanger Ab- 
bey; Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her 
Friends, C. Hill. 

The use of pictures is an important 
feature in a travel club, and if the mem- 
bers keep note-books and illustrate them 
with pictures of the places and people 
they are studying, it adds much to the 
enjoyment. 


Easter Legends 
Can you tell me where I can get some 
information concerning the more usual 
Easter legends and customs?—H. C. W. 
There is a very interesting account of 
Easter legends and customs in Brewer’s 
Dictionary of Facts and Fancies. 


Books on India 

I have used the list of books on India 
you sent me, but am taking advantage of 
your kind offer to help me again by ask- 
ing you to tell me where I may get a more 
eatended list.—A. L. 

The book by Caroline A. Mason, entitled 
Lua Christi contains some excellent bibli- 
ographies and also a good outline for the 
study of India, 
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Is This 


WORTH FIGHTING 
FOR? 


HAVE you ever run across a case 
where the law steps between a 


mother and her children? 


Many States have such laws. One of 
the worst of them dates back to the 
time of Charles the Second. In Ten- 
nessee, right now, in this Year of Our 
Lord 1912, the statutes say that a 
father can by will leave an unborn 
child to somebody other than the 
mother. ea perhaps, who is 
not even friendly with the mother. 


In thirty-two States the father has a 
paramount legal nght to the child, and 
the mother only a subordinate nght, 
and in many cases, if a widow, she 
"~ - specific instances have no nights 
at all. 


THE DELINEATOR 


has had a draft made to form the basis of a new 

law which should be made applicable to every 

State in the Union. It is short, simple, and direct, 

but it includes the best points of every law bearing 

on the subject. By this, mothers everywhere share 

aay identical rights in the child with the 
athers. 


How does this hit you? Does it strike you as worth while ? 


Does it move you to feel like working, hoping, praying, and even 
fighting to have this principle embodied in the laws of every State 
that needs it? If your heart prompts you to do something for 
the mothers who have suffered for generations under inadequate or 
unjust laws, get THE DELINEATOR for March and read every 
word that William Hard has written under the heading 


“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS” 


Then do what you can toward interesting your family, your 
friends, your neighbors, your county, and your State. Get THE 
DELINEATOR while the impulse is still fresh. GET IT NOW. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Plain Foods 
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_ Made Vastly 

8 ce e 

; More Nourishing 

= Banish dyspepsia! Try Liebig 
# Company’s Extract of Beef—learn ; 
# how it makes your food perfectly 
® and easily digestible—and much § 
# more palatable. ; 
= You rarely assimilate @// the nutri- 


ment of-the food you eat—because 
many foods will not yield ail their 
nourishment when taken alone. 
There’s a great waste, due to incom- 
plete digestion. 

Liebig has the extraordinary effect & 
of enabling the system to assimilate 
all the nourishment from other foods. 


Liebig is one of the greatest pro- 
moters of absorption known. 

Take it as soup—or as a gravy or 
sauce—with bread, potatoes, rice, 
tapioca, eggs and similar foods—they 
will then yield their fudl 100 per @ 
cent nutriment. 

Home Cook Book, by Mrs. Rorer, with 


& nearly a hundred recipes for tasty, digesti- 
= ble dishes—mailed free on request. 


LIEBIG 


| COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF © 


with blue signature across the label. 
Beautiful Rogers’ 


Silverware 
Extra heavy plate. Send us 
the metal cap from a Liebig 
jar and 10 cts. for a tea or 
spoon. Send one cap 
and 20 cts. for table spoon or 
fork. Address Dept.A. 
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CORNEILLE DAVID & Co., 
9 No. Moore St., New York. 


Mvelite 


The Long-Life 
Met ECE ENAMEL 
Permanent, never 
cracks nor yellows. 
Givesaporcelain-like 
finish without trace 
of brush-mark. 


Send for Free Booklet 
and Panel Finished with Vitralite 


—judge for yourself. If 
your dealer hasn’t Vitralite, 
write us at 89 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; in 
Canada, 31 Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ont, 


A 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Sere ensscmcss ESTABLISHED 63 Years "Tsuss eon “Pama 


bork CAnaoe 


Dessert Book 
Free 


“What shall we 
have for dessert?” 
—is answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, “ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” It also con- 
tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, etc. 

This Book Sent Free 
for your grocer’s name and agidress. If he 
doesn't sell Knox Gelatine send his name 

and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX svcsics GELATINE 


275 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
































For One 


$50.00 ¢,f5 On. 


We paid this amount for just one recipe 
which we give in our book, “The Art of 
Home Candy Making.’* With the aid of 
this book you can make delicious Oriental 
Creams, Bon-bons, Wafers, Brittles, Cara. 
mels, and scores of other candies in your 
own home at little cost. Our system teaches 
you how. The Home Candy Maker's com- 
plete outfit, including a Special Candy 
T hermometer, bon- moulds, dipping 
wire, etc., insures the success of profession- 
als—and the candies are better. purer and 
more wholesome. 











let explaining our system. 
THE HOME 
CANDY MAKERS 
260 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
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Tomato rice with eggs.—Cook two table- 


spoonfuls of rice until it is soft. Heat 
in a saucepan a level tablespoonful of 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of thick to- 
mato purée; salt and pepper to season. 
Put the rice through a purée sieve and 
into the saucepan, then stir in the beaten 
yolk of an egg. When thoroughly mixed 
pour into a buttered baking-dish; a broad 
flat one is best. Bake for ten minutes. 
In the mean time prepare six eggs in the 
following manner: Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter, break six eggs in a large sauce- 
pan as for poaching, season with salt and 
pepper, and pour the butter over them 
slowly, cooking until they are set. Turn 
the rice out on a hot platter and place 
the eggs on the platter also, either on top 
of the rice or around it. 

Orange custard.—Mix together half a 
cup of sugar, the beaten yolks of six eggs, 
the juice of a large orange, half the peel 
grated, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
When well beaten pour in slowly a pint 
of boiling milk, beating all the time until 
the custard is cold. Pour it into either 
a baking-dish or small custard-cups and 
cook in a pan of boiling water for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, according to how hot 
the oven is. 

Surprise eggs.—This is a good way to 
use any left-over fish. Remove the bones 
and the skin from the cooked fish. Piek 
it into small pieces and season with salt 
and pepper. Mix with it a little thick 
white sauce and enough beaten egg to bind 
it and let it stand for a while. Boil as 
many eggs as are needed for fifteen min- 
utes, remove the shells, and cut the eggs 
in half. Take out the yolks and mix 
them with butter, salt, cayenne pepper, 
and a very little vinegar. Fill the whites 
with this mixture. Roll the fish into balls 
and form them into little nests. In each 
nest put one of the pieces of egg and mold 
the fish around it, covering the top. Dip 
each ball into beaten egg and then into 
fine bread crumbs, repeating the process 
in a few minutes. Fry in deep fat. 

Eggs with oyster sauce—Scald_ ten 
oysters in their own liquor. Remove 
the oysters and cut them into small pieces. 
Melt a tablespoonful of butter in a sauce- 
pan and stir in gradually two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. Next stir in a cup and a 
half of milk and the oyster liquor, season 
with salt, pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, and a tablespoonful of grated 
cheese. Let it boil until it begins to 
thicken. Poach six eggs and lay them 
on slices of toast in a broad, shallow bak- 
ing-dish. Pour the sauce over them, 
sprinkling a little grated cheese over 
the top, and put the dish in a hot oven 
for two or three minutes. Serve very hot. 

Macaroni with kidneys.— Break into 
small pieces enough macaroni to fill a 
cup. Boil it slowly for half an hour in 
salted meat- stock. Split and peel four 
kidneys and cut out the hard parts. Fry 
them for a few minutes in a tablespoonful 
of butter and then take them out. Add 
to the butter a tablespoonful of browned 
flour and a very little chopped onion. 
Next add the kidneys cut into small 
pieces, then a cupful of meat stock and 
half a cupful of gravy left over from 
roast meat. (If no gravy is available a 
little beef extract may be used instead.) 
Season with salt and pepper and let it 
simmer for ten minutes, then add the 
macaroni and cook it for five minutes 
more. 

Kingsley pudding.—Soak half a box of 
gelatine in cold water for half an hour. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs and mix with 
the gelatine. Scald a quart and a pint 
of milk and pour it over the mixture, then 
stir in the beaten whites of the eggs. Be- 
fore cooling stir in one dozen cocoanut 
cakes and one dozen macaroons broken 
into small pieces. Serve very cold, either 
with or without a soft custard sauce. 

Chestnut cake. — Boil 
French chestnuts until quite soft. Peel 
them and mash them, adding a quarter of 
a pound of powdered sugar and a cupful 
of cream. Pound and stir until this be- 
comes a thick smooth paste. 

Mix together one cup of butter and. two 
of sugar; add one cup of milk, three 
beaten eggs, and three cups of flour into 
which has been stirred three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder. Bake the cake in sev- 


one pound of 


eral round jelly-cake tins and when 
cooked through spread the chestnut fill- 
ing thick on each layer. Finish at the 
top with either the chestnut cream or a 
white icing as preferred. 

Oyster croquettes—Cook two dozen 
oysters in their own liquor, and drain 
them. Cut them into small pieces. Chop 
up fine two ounces of cooked mushrooms 
and mix them with the oysters; then stir 
in a thick cream sauce to which the 
oyster liquor has been added. When cold 
divide into pieces and roll each piece in 
fine bread crumbs; then dip it into beaten 
egg, and roll again in bread crumbs. 
Fry them in deep fat, and serve very 
hot, laying-them for a short time on 
paper in a hot pan to drain off all 
grease. 

Iced celery creams.—Boil the celery 
until very soft and squeeze it through a 
purée sieve until you have half a pint of 
the celery. Add to this a quarter of a 
pint of thick white sauce and a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese, and let the 
whole cool. Then add a quarter of a pint 
of liquid aspie jelly, and stir in slowly 
a pint of whipped cream. Season with 
cayenne and celery salt. Pour it into 
ramekins, and put them close to the ice, 
where they should remain for several 
hours to let the cream stiffen. 

Breaded turnips.—Peel the turnips and 
boil them until quite tender. Then cut 
them into slices; dip the slices into fine 
bread crumbs, then into beaten egg and 
again into the crumbs and fry in the same 
way as croquettes. 

Madras omelette.—Boil a tablespoonful 
of rice in milk until the grains are soft. 
Add to this a tablespoonful of butter, salt, 
pepper, and a very little nutmeg. While 
the rice is cooling prepare a filling of 
vegetables. Any vegetables will do, but 
there must be three or four kinds, and 
all in small pieces. Sauté these slightly 
in butter and with a little curry paste. 
Melt 2 tablespoonful of butter in an ome- 
lette pan; mix two beaten eggs with the 
rice and pour it into the omelette pan. 
When cooked turn it on a hot dish and 
turn it over the vegetable filling. 

Sausages with mashed potato.—First 
make your mashed potato, putting it 
through a potato ricer or beating it 
with a fork until very light and fluffy. 
Fry the sausages until quite brown, and 
lay them in the center of the potato. 
Put the dish in the oven for a few min- 
utes, and then serve immediately. 

Pineapple pudding.—From a large pine- 
apple cut several slices and line a quart 
mold with them. Chop the rest of the 
pineapple into small pieces in a chopping- 
bowl tiat will hold the juice. Fill a cup 
with the chopped pineapple and another 
cup with the juice. Beat the yolks of four 
eggs, and mix the pineapple juice with 
them. Put this on the fire and stir until 
it thickens; then beat it smooth and add 
the chopped pineapple and let it cool. 
Whip up half a pint of cream and stir it 
into the egg and pineapple. Pour the 
mixture into the mold with the slices of 
pineapple, cover it, and pack in ice, letting 
it stand for several hours. 

Potage Mikado.—Cut up half a pound 
of tomatoes and put them into three 
quarts of .soup-stock. In this cook the 
bones and left-over pieces of a roast 
chicken until the meat is soft. Strain the 
soup and thicken it with arrowroot that 
has been mixed with cold water (or half 
a glass of Madeira is even better). A lit- 
tle of the chicken and tomato should be 
diced and put in. 

Oysters au gratin.—Strain half of the 
liquor from a quart of large oysters, and 
put it into a saucepan with a tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Into this put the oysters; 
cover the saucepan and cook for two min- 
utes. Then add cne gill of sherry or 
Madeira wine, a pinch of black pepper, 
and one of red pepper. Peel and wash a 
quarter of a pound of mushrooms; chop 
them up and add to the oysters, and cook 
for three minutes more. Strain the 
oysters and mushrooms over the saucepan, 
and put them in ramekins. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs and add to the oyster 
liquor with a tablespoonfui of butter. 
Pour over the oysters; cover the tops 
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book Pandora’s Bow (Frederick A. 
Company). Like Amos Judd, t 
story contains a psychic element. 
also Mr. Mitchell’s characteristic ; 
licious humor. 
list of his friends. 
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The Fruitful Vine, is published 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. | 
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In The Magic of Dress (Dou! 
Page, & Co.) the author, Miss Gra: 
garet Gould, has written an ext 
interesting and unusual book. Miss 
has been for many years a wel 
fashion-writer, and, unlike son 
fashion-writers, she loves her 
She writes of fashions, therefore, 1: 
with authority, but with feeling : 
derstanding; and her book is a pe: 


contribution to the fashion questivn. 


One of the delightful books of 
son is The Dolomites, by 8S. H. 
with charming illustrations in « 
Harry Roundtree. Author and 


have taken their subject serious!). 


have done full justice to the rem 
scenery of a wonderful region. T! 
is published by the John Lane Co 


Pianists everywhere will be int 
in Mr. Henry Edward Krehbie!< 
book, The Pianoforte and Its 
(Seribner’s). Mr. Krehbiel is not 
one of our best critics, but is one 
most charming writers as well, a1 
he has to say on any phase of 1 
always interesting. In _ discussi: 
piano he is very much at home, 


book will have a permanent va \| 


lovers of that instrument. 


In The Ne’er-Do-Well, by Rex 
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To many readers the book will ( 
seem his strongest, ripest work, 
sibly it is. Certainly it holds ‘' 
sorbed interest of the reader fro: 
to finish, and every character | 
true, sincere, and human. 
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Tuesday, February 20 


BREAKFAST 
Orange marmalade; omelette; pop-overs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON . 
Raked beans; hominy fritters; stewed 
prunes; vanilla wafers; tea 
DINNER 
Broiled breast of lamb; baked macaroni; 
“stewed tomatoes; beet salad. Banana 
soufilé. 
Wednesday, February 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; es: rs coffee. 
LUNC 
Oysters au gratin; polled rice; chocolate 
F cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Veal and sago soup; pork tenderloins; po- 
tato puff; stewed watercress. Apple pie. 


Thursday, February 22 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn souffié; nut bread; raspberry jam; tea. 
DINNER 
Irish stew; sweet-potato croquettes; wax 


beans; chicory salad. Cream custards. 
Friday, February 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: parsley omelette; graham gems; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with macaroni and toma- 
toes: creamed carrots; doughnuts; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion sou boiled salmon ; a fried 
celery. Chocolate puddin 
Saturday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 
1 prunes ; codfish balls; muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEO 
pudding ; vegetable croquettes; quince 
marmalade ; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
soup; veal cutlet; potato balls; 
ach: lettuce salad. Date soufflé 


Sunday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 
ereamed eggs; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
corn soup; roast beef; potatoes 
lima beans. Cocoanut timbales. 
SUPPER 
Grilled sardines; cauliflower salad; bananas 
with pecan sauce; sponge cake: cocoa. 
’ Monday, February % 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs with bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef hash; parsnip fritters; canned pears ; 
nut cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; stuffed potatoes; rice 
croquettes ; bee “ind salad. Orange 
pie. 
Tuesday, February 27 
BREAKFAST 
fried ham ; =: 
LUNCH 
omelette ; biscults ; 
gingerbread ; tea. 


Beef sou lamb sens; French fried pota- 
ives Brucnsie sprouts. Bread pudding. 
Wednesday, February 2 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 

LUNCHEON 
Macaroni au gratin; sauté carrots; preserved 
plums; cake; tea. 


DINNER 
Baked ham; fried sweet tatoes; cauli- 
flower; chieory salad. aple custard. 


Thursday, February 29 


Stew 


Chees 


spin- 


sean 


Baked apples ; corn bread; 


Cream of 
au gratin ; 


Cereal 


Figs: coffee. 


Pineapple apple sauce ; 


Oranges ; toast; coffee. 


REAKFAST 
ham toast; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
creamed celery; pancakes ; 

tea. 


Cereal ; 
Rroiled oysters ; 


DINNER i 
Tomato soup: beefsteak; Lyonnaise pota- 
toes: beets. Bavarian cream with Mar- 
aschino cherries. 


Friday, March 1 
BREAKFAST 


Apples; serambled collee. graham muffins; 
LUNC 
Stuffed peppers; fried ro? sliced oranges ; 
macaroons; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach aoun boiled halibut ; 
stuled potatoes; escalloped tomatoes ; 
watercress salad. Lemon pie. 
Saturday, March 2 
KFAST 
Cereal; omelette; English muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced ham; spinach balls; canned 
cherries; cake; tea. 
oe 
Corned beef; cabbage; string beans; escar- 
olle salad. rene sou 
Sunday, March $8 
Z BREAKFAST 
Grape fruit; codfish balls; pop-overs; coffee. * 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup; roast chicken; mashed 
potatoes ; —_ Plum pudding. 


PPER 
Corn puddin entuen salad; cheese sticks ; 
fruit Feity : cocoanut cake; tea. 


Monday, March 4 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; ee oo cans; toast; coffee. 


Lw 
Tomaio rice with aE + epee fritters ; choco- 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton; sauté potatoes ; creamed car- 
rots; lettuce ented. Fig pudding. 


Tuesday, — 5 
BREAKFA 
Ce ee chichen : rolls ; coffee. 
NCHEON 
Jam omelette; ner. eg apple sauce; crul- . 
yr) x 


Tomato soup; up : pork ch : 


: on: eveonied potatoes ; 
nana pie. 





Wednesday, March 6 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; fried eggs; graham gems; 
LUNCHEON 
Mutton stew; sweet-potato Seeeoten ¢ rasp- 
berry jam ; cake; t 


coffee. 


NNER 
Potato soup; veal cutlet; stewed tomatoes ; 
lima iS; =” salad. Coffee 
y. 


Thursday, March 7 
BREAKFAST 
sausages; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs & la Martin; pimento and mushroom 
croustades ; cann peaches; cake; tea. 
rv DINNER 
Vegetable soup; rack of lamb; potato puff; 


Cereal ; 


squash. Orange custard. 
Friday, March 8 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; rice and cheese fritters; 
stewed prunes; cookies; tea. 


DINNER 
Baked fish with spinach; potato croquettes ; 
celery salad. Pumpkin pie. 


Saturday, March 9 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; boiled eggs and bacon; muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew ; baked bananas; jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; beefsteak; fried sweet tatoes ; 
onions; lettuce salad. Rice pudding. 
Sunday, March 1 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; tomato coffee. English muffins ; 
co 


Clam soupy leg Pm nab: mashed potatoes ; 
cauliflower. Fruits. in blanc mange 
rder. 
SUPPER 
Fried ‘ones: creamed mushrooms ; 
figs; cookies; chocolate. 


Monday, March i 
BREAKFAST 
Orange marmalade ; pootind eggs ; 
coffee. 


stewed 


toast ; 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato poe: breaded turnips ; 
jelly; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
sauté potatoes; beets; 
salad. Lemon ple. 


Tuesday, March 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sausages with mashed ye hy apple sauce ; 
citron cake; tea 
DINNER 


grape 


Lamb pie; lettuce 


Cream of carrot soup; roast veal: baked 
sweet potatoes; oyster plant. Bread 
pudding. 

Wednesday, March 13 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; smelts; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Egg ss, - toast; rice and cheese fritters; 
blac kberry’ jam; cake; tea. 

DINNER 


Vegetable soup; beefsteak; stuffed menesemsi 
Brussels sprouts; watercress salad. 
Caramel custard. 


Thursday, March 4 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes; stewed watercress; sliced 
oranges; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; French fried tatoes ; 
mond 


boiled rice; escarojJlie salad. A 
souffié. 


Friday, March 1% 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas; parsley wffee. corn bread; 
- 
CHEON 
Timbale of = fried celery ; baked apples; 
ut ae: a 


Cream of spinach Pp ‘polled codfish ; baked 
potatoes ; escalloped tomatoes. Choco- 


late pudding. 
Saturday, March 16 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; sausages; graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Surprise eggs; creamed carrots; lemon jel- 


y; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; baked ham; tatoes au gra- 
tin; spinach; chicory salad. Chestnut 
compote. 


Sunday, March 17 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; toast ; 


Cream of tomato soup; roast beef; 
toes roasted in pan; corn. 
Creamed ters ; pen tuffed with 
rea oys green peppers stu w 
celery; waffles; tea. 


Monday, March 18 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; boiled eggs with bacon; 
rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
banana croquettes ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; broiled breast of lamb: mashed 
Sweet potatoes; peas: lettuce salad. 
Rice pudding. 


- 

Grape fruit ; coffee. 
pota- 
Orange sherbet. 


Irish stew; chocolate 


LUNCHEON 
Eggs with oyster sauce; green pepper and 
potato croquettes ; canned peac + 


DINNER — 
Corned beef; stuffed tat liflower ; 
celery salad. ” Apple pie. 
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E stuperior results with ¢ 
fourin- 

Eight yea of écic en 
perfecting of quality 7 
out twelve moder 
pynills makes this. 
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Facfory Price 


Madame saves 


Just now I 
am making a 
special price on 
10,000 Cookers. At this inside factory 
price every woman should now own a RAPID 
and know the tremendous saving in work, worry, fuel 
bills and food. Everything cooked more deliciously than 
in any other way—all the natural flavors and juices kept 
in—no heat or odors in the kitchen. My 


- Fireless 
Cooker 


Toasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and fries— all inside the 

cooker. The latest model, most saving cooker made. 

RAPID radiators are the most scientific sold and last 

forever. You couldn’t buy at any price a better 

built cooker. Splendid outfit of highest grade 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils with every 
RAPID 


Days ree “SegZateee cen 

test—if you don't poe 
Trial - Saves to keep it I will led! 
you won't lose 


Send 


















4340/2 your 








money 


Get My Free Book 


125 Tested Recipes 


ry . --fourth your 
one n shows how you can save one 
— grocery and meat bills and have better 
tastin 


more thoroughly cooked food. 

for this Book—Write today 

The William Campbell Co., 
Dept. 246, Detroit, Michigan 









ON PAGE 153 


you will find a Reply Letter Coupon, which you may 
use to secure additional information with regard to 
anything of interest to you advertised in this issue. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


Rare and distinctive foods from many 
lands. Interesting piquant dainties to 
surprise and delight the palate, gathered 
ong packed in the Cresca way. 

Every fine housekeeper should have 
eur color booklet “Cresca ‘oreign 
Luncheons;” many of these delicacies 
are described and illustrated with menus 


and recipes by famous chefs — sent on 
receipt of 2c. stamp. 
CRESCA COMPANY, importers, 335 Greeawich St. HY. 
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DAINTY EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


iB hte one hundred of the most exquisite designs for Shirtwaists, 
Corset Covers, Dress Panels; Dutch Collars Jabots and other 
wearing apparel, Centerpieces, Pillow Tops, Tray Cloths, Doilies and 
many miscellaneous designs, alphabets, scallops, anchors, emblems, 
floral sprays, étc., etc. 


are 
for only 5 







iven with a year’s subscription to THE HOUSEWIFE 
cents. 


HIS assortment is made up of a great number of desirable 
: 

and useful transfer patterns which every lover of fine 
embroidery will appreciate and value. The designs are 
varied enough to please the most artistic and exacting 
needleworker. In the past we-have offered many Em- 
broidery Outfits, but none has ever given as much satis- 
faction as this grand assortment, and on the special terms 
we make to readers of Harper’s Bazar we are confident the 
offer cannot be duplicated for many times the price we 
are asking. 
THIS IS THE ASSORTMENT WE GIVE: 
Each set of designs is composed of five sheets, 22x22 inches, comprising over one hundred 

designs. Among them are two handsome Shirtwaist Designs, one (tulip design) to be worked 
in outline or solid embroidery, the other (chrysanthemum design) in the popular Coronation Braid One complete 
pattern (acanthus ign) for an elaborate Princess or Shirtwaist Dress. One beautiful Chemise or Corset Cover. 
One fine Dutch Collar, one High Band Turn Down and one Stock Collar. One three-piece Tea Set for Tray Cloth, 
three yards of Scalloped Border with neat flower dot, one handsome Chatelaine Pocket; set of Jabots, Rabats and 
tie ends ; neat design for Baby's Dress, Yoke and Cap. Complete Script Alphabet and an assortment comprising a 
Set of Anchor Emblems, Rose Spray, Fleur-de-lis, Wreaths, Corners, Scattered Flowers, Bird, Bee, Fruit and 
Butterfly designs make up the set. 

Full Directions Accompany Each Assortment 


Full and explicit instructions as to the style and method of working the different designs are included 
in each set. ‘he whole question of executing the embroidery pattern is made so plain that any woman 
can do the work by simply following the directions. 


THIS IS A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
| We will not guarantee to fill orders received after April 25th, so send your 










































order now while the matter is fresh in your . 


This is an unparalleled offer! We know you will not question the value of the transfer patterns, 
and as for [HE HOUSEWIFE, we are confident you will admit, as hundreds of thousands of readers 
have for nearly thirty years, THE HOUSEWIFE is the one magazine necessary for the woman who 
loves her home. 

Every pape dear to woman’s heart is treated intelligently, agreeably and in season in THE 
HOUSEWIFE. It combines fiction of the highest grade contributed by the leading writers of the day 
with a number of carefully edited departments covering the entire range of household necessities and 
embracing the latest Fashions, Artistic Needlework, Domestic Cookery, Household Information, 
Health, Hygiene, Hints in Economy, etc., etc. 







This design for Tray 
Cloth is only one af many. 


cents. You will surely be delighted with THE HOUSEWIFE. Everything that goes into 
HOUSEW IPE is fit to read. hee or money refunded. 
Remit by P. O. Order or in Stamps. ddress 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
A 28 





We will send THE HOUSEWIFE for one full year and ALL of the above patterns for oy 
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Do You Use 
PATTERNS? 


Here is an opportunity to get free a selec- 
tion of beautiful BAZAR Patterns amount- 
ing to 60 cents in value. 


To any woman who will send directly to us a 
year’s subscription to HARPER’S BAZAR 
(her own or another’s) we make this offer: 





We will send you a letter of personal advice 

from our Fashion Editor about your Spring 
Wardrobe if you will comply with the follow- 
ing conditions: 


Send directly to us the name of one new 

subscriber (your own or a friend’s) with the 
price of a year’s subscription —$1.25— and we 
will send you a blank which you can fill in, 
telling us what gowns you want for the Spring 
and Summer, and some details as to your figure 
and coloring. 





Our Fashion Editor will then write you a 

carefully thought out letter of advice as to 
patterns and colors best suited to your taste 
and style, and we will send you 60 cents’ worth 
of patterns FREE. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 




















HARPER'S BAZAR 











HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 
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@ The Smyrna rugs come in plain colors now with shaded borders. The weave is firmer than 
that of the Smyrnas to which we have been accustomed, so that they promise to wear better. 
The colors are particularly good, and the price about fifty dollars for a nine by twelve rug. 


For a Wicker Tray 

Mrs. B.-——I would use the same cretonne 
that you have for the curtains under the 
glass in the wicker tray. Have the wicker 
stained gray like the furniture. It will 
be charming with the pink-and-gray cre- 
tonne and will add the last touch to your 
guest-room furnishings. 


A Practical Bedspread 

Rutu H. S.—A bedspread made of plain 
cream scrim, trimmed with heavy lace, 
will be appropriate for your brass bed. 
The lace insertion, about three inches 
wide, should outline the top of the bed, 
but the spread should be edged with the 
lace itself. Cut the corners so that it 
will hang gracefully around the posts. 
This will make a very inexpensive, but 
at the same time effective and practical 
spread. 


Books on Home Decoration 

B.—A list of books on house furnishing 
goes by mail. You will find some of them 
very inspiring, but if you do not find the 
solution of your own individual problems 
in them we will be very glad to give you 
suggestions. It will be better to wait, 
however, until you can send-us a plan of 
the house. Moreover, our suggestions will 
be of more practical value if you can give 
us some idea of the amount of money 
you will be able to spend. 


Cleaning Wrought Iron 

E.—A wrought-iron fender and fire set 
should be scrubbed clean with strong soap 
suds and ammonia. Do not hesitate to use 
a serubbing-brush on them. You will prob- 
ably need it. You must rinse and dry 
them very thoroughly and then oil them 
with sweet-oil. While the oil is still 
damp, dust them with quick-lime and al- 
low it to remain from two to three days. 
When you brush this off, you will be 
able to polish them beautifully with cloths. 


Table Silver 

Bripe.—I think that the design you de- 
scribe is known as the “old French.” 
The entire set—forks, knives, spoons, 
ete.—may be obtained in it, I am sure. 
It is extremely good, simple, dignified, 
and beautiful. I do not know whether it 
comes in the plated ware or not. I have 
seen it only in the sterling silver. I am 
sending you by mail the names of firms 
from whom I think that you can get. it. 


Old Mahogeny 

Mrs. E. M.—The fact that you have 
discovered that your mahogany furniture 
is veneered need not trouble you. Much 
of the most beautiful furniture was and 
is veneered simply because the most beau- 
tiful markings of the wood are not found 
in the solid pieces. I fear that it will 
be necessary to have your sideboard 
scraped before it can be refinished and 
would not advise you to attempt it your- 
self. The process is very difficult and 
on so large a piece would be almost im- 
possible for an amateur. From your de- 
scription of the sideboard I judge that 
it is a Sheraton. You are very fortunate 
to have found it. 


Window Valances 

CountTry.—Use valances, by all means, 
across the tops of your French windows. 
They should just cover the transom with- 
out interfering with the doors themselves. 
They will soften that ugly top line. Make 
them of the gray raw silk. They should 
be box-pleated, not gathered, with a broad 
hem and a heading. The net curtains 
may run on brass rods attached to the 
window or door frames. They can run on 
rings so that it will be easy to draw them 
either way. 


Lavender Room 

Mary H.—Since the lavender for your 
room has a pink tone, you ean combine 
pink with it. Even if the walls are to 
be gray, it need not be a cold gray. Select 
a warm brownish-gray paper instead of 
one of the cold blue grays. The one you 
describe with the tiny light-gray roses 


_,We are glad to answer to the best of our in_ this 
d pe jonas 
rooms in relation 
color scheme without 
plan is worth far more than many pages 





* cannot be 
their recei If an earlier answer is desired, a stam: 
Faee cere, peas eee 
plans need not be well drawn. The roughest 


against a darker gray background sounds 
very satisfactory. Select the laven:Jer. 
rose cretonne with pink in the buds. {se 
it for the curtains and wicker furni: tre 
cushions. Have some pale-pink pil! ws 
on the gray couch as well as the lave» ier 
cretonne cushions. Paint oF stain the 
wicker furniture lavender and have ei‘ her 
a gray or lavender rug. 


Couch Blanket 

Youne . Sppscriper.— Of course the 
blanket or rug that you keep on your 
couch must harmonize with your rom. 
Steamer rugs are very satisfactory for 
that purpose. A gray one would ar. 
monize with the gray-and-pink room. 
If your couch is covered with the ysay- 
and-pink cretonne, one made of pink or 
gray eiderdown bound with ribbon to 
mateh would be appropriate also and 
much less expensive than the steamer rug. 
Do not use the pink-and-green afyian. 
That would spoil your room. 


Old Sheffield) 

Mrs. T. B. A.—The old Sheffield } late 
is very difficult to find and, consequently, 
quite expetisive. From your descrij)tion 
I judge that your “Well and 7 
platter with the grape edge is the new 
Sheffield. The new Sheffield is on copper, 
the same as the old. You will find ~ome 
Russian and some French plate on |yrass. 
That is extremely good, too, but not as 
rare as the Sheffield. 


Braided Rugs 

I[nQuireR.—Use up your faded cretonne 
hangings for braided or hand-woven rugs. 
Get some old-blue denim for the body of 
the rugs. If the rugs are braided us« the 
eretonne in the center and toward the 
edge. If they are woven use the cretonne 
in the borders. You must, of course, 
select a shade of blue in the denim or some 
similar inexpensive material that will har- 
monize with the blue in the cretonne 


Hard-wood Floors 

Mrs. G. P.—I’m afraid that it will be 
necessary to have your floors scraped, since 
they seem to be in a very bad condition. 
After you have used one of the acid “ re- 
movers,” however, you may find them far 
smoother than you think. We will send 
you the name of a remover and the ad- 
dress whete it may be obtained if you 
send us your address. You neglected to 
inclose the envelope. 


Electric-light Shades 

EstHer.—You can have little shades 
made for the electric lights of the cliintz 
used for the pillows. Possibly you can 
make them yourself. Get wire frames. 
Most of the department stores have | hiem. 
The frames appropriate for the upright 
bulbs are made with wires across th: top 
that rest on the bulb itself. 

First wind the wire with white silk, 
then cover with the chintz. Make a paper 
pattern for the chintz first and you will 
have no difficulty. The shades wi!! be 
much daintier if you cover the )intz 
with white net. For a finish at th: top 
and bottom use either lace or gimp and 
cover the ribs with a gimp. 


English Fender 
G. R. M-—A wide fender would be very 


effective in front of your living-room fire 
as well as extremely comfortable. \ost 
of them are about twenty inches high 
with a leather-covered seat about twelve 


inches wide. Sothe extend simply «:r0s* 
the front of the hearth and some a:ound 
the three sides. I cannot give you the 
exact price. They vary, but are quite ¢: 
pensive. You can have a fire-set toed 4 
shade of brass that will harmonize with 
your andirons. 


Fern Balis 
¥. L. M.—Try hanging some Ja} anese 
fern balls at your windows. The: will 
carry the green of the curtains «10% 
the windows and break the awkward space. 
They are very decorative, too, an! will 
add a touch of living green to your Tom 
that will be very agreeable, T am sv’. 
must be 
col Set tetas conde en — time of 
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@ There are fascinating St. Patrick's Day souvenirs at the souvenir shops; bon-bon boxes in 


the form of 
from Tara's 


toes tied with green ribbons, 
alls, the traditional “‘stove-pipe” hat with its green 


shamrocks of every material and size, h 
bow, Blarney stones, black. 


horn sticks, etc., etc. A huge potato made of water-color paper or canvas over a frame 
ial an appropriate Jack Homer pie. Tied with a broad green ribbon, it may have narrow 


green ribbons, ending in tiny shamrocks, running to the individual plates. 


A Japanese Tea 

\orwoop.—You can get very tiny Jap- 
anese prints for your souvenirs. They 
reductions of seme of .the famous 
prints of the old masters and are extreme- 
ly vood. Mount thém on brown or gray 
cards, selecting the color that harmonizes 
best with the prints. For a first prize for 


are 


your card game “afterward you can have 
either a larger Japanese print or one of 
the fascinating’ Japanese stencils. These 
stencils are frequently mounted under 
glass in mahogany tea-trays. 


Appropriate Gowns 
|: SINESS Woman.—Your friend is quite 


rigit. While Simplicity in dress is al- 


wa\s appropriate certain occasions require 
certain kinds of dress, and it is not con- 
sidcrate to a@hostess to appear in the 
wrong kind.- An afternoon tea or recep- 
tion demands at least a suit with a silk 
waist to mateh it. A tailored shirtwaist 
would be very much out of place. If you 
mus! wear it-keep your coat buttoned and 
your furs-on. Since your suit is well cut 


and fits you so beautifully, it does not 
matier if“it is plain. A bunch of violets 
and white gloves will add wonderfully to 
the festive effect. 
St. Patrick’s Night 

B. E.—Give a mock performance of one 


of the plays given by the Irish Players. 
Since you have seen them, you will be 
able to direct the performers. Any one 
of several of the one-act plays they have 
given during their engagement in this 


country will serve your purpose. It need 
not be carefully done to be very amusing, 
although it must be clever. 


Card Etiquette 

PvzzLeD.—It is awkward to have so 
many hostesses, but it is unquestionably 
necessary for you to send a card for each 
hostess and for the guest of honor. Send 
them to the address given in the invita- 


tion. They should reach the hostess. or 
hostesses the day of the reception. If 
your brother attends the reception, he 


may leave your cards for you. 


The Necessary Chaperone 
E.stz.—Your mother is very wise in 
insisting upon a chaperone. Doubtless 
you are quite capable of “taking care of 
yourself,” as you say, but the restraint of 


the presence of a chaperone need not 
“spoil” your party. Persuade your 
mother to select a’ friend of hers whom 


you all like, and who will enjoy the good 
time with you. She need not be a “ wet 
blanket.” Do not resent your mother’s 
point of view; it is the correct one. 
Giving a Bridge Tea 

Eria.—Send your visiting-cards as in- 
vitations, with the date and hours writ- 
ten in the lower left-hand corner and 
the word “ Bridge” in the lower right- 
hand corner. The hours should be from 
three to six. You will then have your 
game of bridge first and your tea about 
five or half-past. It is perfectly correct 
to serve the simplest refreshments. Tea, 
toast. sandwiches, and cakes will be quite 
sufficient, 


For a Class Supper 

Se\tor.—Sinee your class colors are 
lavender and gold, I would suggest 
that your table decorations be made up 
of jonquils and violets, or yellow roses and 
pansies, if it is teo early for jonquils and 
Violets. Mass the yellow flowers together 
m the center of the table, and edge the 
mass with bunches of violets or pansies. 
It would be attractive also to have a bunch 
of the lavender flowers with one yellow 
flower in among them at each plate. Al- 
thou it would be very courteous to ask 
the wife of the superintendent to your 
class supper, it would not really be nee- 
‘ssary, since a class supper is purely a 
Schoo] function. You should agree with 
your classmates concerning the gown for 
the class services, so that all may wear 


Letters cannot be 


something similar. It is now considered 
much better taste for all the students to 
wear white muslin or some other simple 
material rather than anything elaborate. 
The class as a whole will make a much 
better appearance if they agree to dress in 
a similar way. 


A Pretty May Party 

Mrs. D. R. W.—Your suggested May 
party for the children sounds very attrac- 
tive. I would have a May-pole out on the 
lawn. by all means, and would have a 
May queen. Add to the interest of the 
oceasion by letting them vote for their 
queen, and have a mock ceremony of 
crowning her. When she has_ been 
crowned and has selected her ladies-in- 
waiting, then have a mock athletic contest 
for the boys to amuse the court. 

Would it not be interesting and attrac- 
tive to serve the refreshments in May 
baskets—pienie fashion? Your enter- 
tainment should end with a dance around 
the May-pole. 

A Puzzled Housekeeper 

Briwe*-Even when one has been ac- 
customed to correct table service all one’s 
life, it is difficult. to give definite di- 
rections to a new waitress. 

No unnecessary silver is placed upor 
the table, only that required up to the 
dessert. The silver for the dessert is 
placed beside the plate when that is 
served. There are usually two knives, 
two forks, and a soup-spoon required on 
the table for a dinner of four courses. 
If there are oysters there must be an 
oyster-fork, an entrée requires a fork, 
ete. The blades of the knives turn tow- 
ard the plate. The knives, soup-spoon, 
and oyster-fork are on the right, the rest 
of the forks on the left. The knife and 
fork to be used first are placed on the 
outside, those to be used last on the 
inside next the plate. If there is an 
oyster-fork that is on the outside, with 
the soup-spoon next it. 


Por Paul Revere Night 4 

E. B.—Decorate your rooms with plain 
yellow and plain blue Japanese lanterns. 
Cover the permanent draperies with yel- 
low and blue cheese-cloth and have large 
bunches of yellow tulips scattered here 
and there. An appropriate entertain- 
ment will be pantomime pictures of the 
incidents of Paul Revere’s ride. You can 
make them either serious or amusing. 
Suitable souvenirs will be toy lanterns 
and tiny packages of tea. 


Why Not a Dickens Party? 

B. G. R.—This is the Dickens certen- 
ary year, consequently a particularly 
appropriate time for a Dickens party. 
Ask your guests to come dressed in a 
way to suggest the Dickens characters, 
even if they cannot have complete cos- 
tumes. Since it is the valentine month, 
why not give living pictures of Dickens’s 
lovers for entertainment? 


Post-Card Projector 

H. B.—Have you seen the post-card 
projectors or lanterns? They are splendid 
for children. Your son will be able to 
work it himself and give entertainments 
for his friends. He will get instruction 
as well as pleasure out of your collections 
of foreign post-cards when impressed on 
his memory in that way. It is a fine way 
to teach history and art. If you cannot 
get one at home, I can send you the name 
of a New York firm from whom you can 
buy one. 


“Every woman” 

Boston.—Since you have just seen 
“ Everywoman,” why not have an “ Every- 
woman” costume party? The little illus- 
trated pamphlets issued by the managers 
will help you with the costumes and 
characters. Can’t you get up an amusing 
take-off on the play to entertain your 
guests? 
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hs: ck Fr. : 
The Simplest and Most Agreeable Way to Keep 


The Skin Soft, Smooth and Fair 


is to use, morning and night, also before and after exposure 


HINDS "2.5 CREAM 


We are sure there's nothing more delicate and refreshing. 
We have been sending it into refined homes for many years 
and thousands of letters have come back to us expressing 


appreciation of the benefit produced by Hinds Cream. 


Every bottle is guaranteed absolutely pure and harmless,—free from 


greasy, sticky properties, or anything that can cause or aid a growth of 
hair. Every application of Hinds Cream will soften the skin, 


retard a tendency to wrinkles, relieve sore conditions and add 
attractiveness to the complexion. 


50 cents—Sold everywhere or postpaid by us if not 
obtainable. Don't take a substitute, but write us at once. 


Liberal Sample Bottle and Booklet Sent Free.—No Duplicating. 
A. S. HINDS 16 West Street PORTLAND, MAINE 


























“Annee eT 
Will You Try each! | At Our Risk? 
Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Furniture in your home fer a year—give it 
the test of service—your money any time you say. THAT'S the proof. 
Made from choicest of hardwood—Quarter Sawn White 
Oak—splendidly fashioned, honestly built and hand- 


somely finished. Exclusive designs that are simple, dig- 
forever p! ng. Your choice of eight finishes. 


And You Save Over Half 


by buying direct from our factories. 
Our new Toledo plant makes still 
grea’ economy and prompter ship- 
ments possible. Our big “Money- 
Back Catalog” has six money-saving 
departments. A Postcard brings it 
postpaid. Write TODAY to 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 


343 Fernwood Avenue, , OHIO 
(Formerly Ann Arbor) 


























FOR THE CONVENIENCE 


of our readers who may desire to secure additional 
information regarding any of the advertisements in 
this issue of Harper’s Bazar, we are printing below 


A REPLY LETTER COUPON 





(Fill in the name 
of the advertiser.) 













Please send me further particulars regarding your adver- 
tisement in the March Issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
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His EXPERIENCE 
Knicker: It must be 
thrilling. to tread where 
man tiever trod before. 
Booker: . It is. Try 
tracking up your wife’s 
pet rug. 


WHY SHE LEFT 
MINERVA sprang from the 
brow of Jove. 
“He parted his hair in 
the middle,” she exclaimed. 
‘Therefore none wondered 
why she did not stay. 


DISPROVED 

Gipson: Women can’t 
keep a secret. 

Mrs. Gipson: Nonsense; 
the cook never tells you 
she is going to leave till 
after Christmas. 


pen ely an tm ya Nr ak al Heth a i gn nemve 





THE NIGHTMARE OF A MAN WHOSE WIFE HAS A DRESSMAKER 


HIS SURMISE 
Hupson: I am wedded to IN THE HOUSE 
art. 
Jupson: I should think art would keep talking IN NEW YORK 
about the virtues of its first husband. Marcaret: I'd scorn to change my state with king- 
KATHARINE; In which scho: 
do you teach? 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNA| 
Mavup: Why, you weighe: 

yourself only half an hou: 

. | ago! 

WANTED—A YOUNG MAN WHO THOROUGHLY rs . FAY Dee. Va Phas - song peor ensiie pt 

URE , © fie! Aaa . ee 4 - since and I thought I mighi 

ai ; = have gone off some. 











MOTION STUDY > ts 
- P # T z ' ) 
STELLA: Do you think better of Jack? > co “ A oes hast a 
Fatuer: Yes. While I was kicking him out he %! MRS. por rare went 
pointed out that I made three unnecessary move- he is a ws Sign toe: a, 
ments in doing it. SEBS. FARRER: 51 mt mat 5 
more than she ever did at ou 
WHY HE ESCAPED e house. 
Aenes: Why didn’t you arrest the burglar who was - 1 . ' ELSEWHERE 
found ander your bed? ; i a. 
Guapys: He said that if I wouldn’t have him ; Pie wail Do you enjoy hom 
arrested he’d never tell how dusty he got. bans 2 . < , ee We aes 
a . wife’s. 
HER* ULTIMATUM 
Mrs. Mereict had marrie 
a second time and her hu- 


“ : vie band was anxious to have tli 
M-MAnpy, I’p K-K-KISS YER FER TWO CENTS. children tall him “Father 


“ ALL RIGHT, Cy, BUT I’LL HAVE TO OWE IT TO YER.” Margaret, aged five, was stil 
undecided. One day the ne\ 
HIS THEORY member of the family punished the little girl b 

Basy RosaMonpE, her short hair parted rather boy- making her stand half an hour in the corner. Whe! 
ishly at one side, was on the floor playing with a her time was up she announced. sadly, though firm)) 
rattle. In his little armchair across the room her “ Well, I guess you're going to be Mr. Chase all right 

. cousin Roger sat studying her 
seriously. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” he 
remarked, sagely, after a 
long pause, “if it turned out 
to be a boy.” 




















DEFINED 
Ross: What is a critic? 
Cory: A man who tells 
what he doesn’t know about 
what another man can’t do. 


THE RESULT 
Mrs. Howarp: Did you 
give Johnny an unbreakable 
toy? 
Mrs. Barker: Yes, but the 
trouble is that he has broken 
everything else with it. 











“Say, Katie, I cor ENOUGH TO BLOW YE TO A SEAT 
IN THE SHOW. YE KIN TELL ME ABOUT IT WHEN YE 
COME OUT.” 


AND SUSPENSE HER METHOD 

Literary WoMAN: What I hate about cooking is New Coox: I allus insist 

the plot. : on the missis cooking the 

Domestic Woman: The plot! dinner the first night I ar- 
Literary Woman: Yes—uncertainty as to result. rive. 

IMMUNE — gs 

ELLA: There goes the luckiest girl alive. New Cook: After that 

BELLA: In what respect ? anything tastes good to the THE. SUBURBAN FRIENDS WHO INSIST ON SHOWING YOL 
Etta: Nothing she eats makes her fat. family. THEIR CHICKENS 
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4 | “Prize Graduation Gowns 


a ~ $15,$10,and $5 offered to the three 
x - who make the prettiest dresses 
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ARPER’S BAZAR offers every school and 


college girl a chance to earn the money to pay 
for her graduation dress. 


First prize - - - - - - $15.00 
Second prize - - - - - 10.00 
Third prize- - - - - - 5.00 


We will also pay two dollars each for the use of 
any other of the contest designs. 





These patterns The waist 
are made in pattern 
three sizes— contains 
small, four parts 
medium, and Oe ’ oe VY aie es. —front, 
large. back, 
These fichu, and 
correspond sleeves. 
to sizes The skirt 
32 and 34 contains front, 
bust measure side panel, 
for small, and back, 
36 and 38 also belt. 
for medium, There is a 
and deep hem at 
40 and 42 the foot and 
for large. a tuck above. 


A NEW GRADUATION FROCK 
Patterns Nos. 344 for waist and 424 for skirt. 


These are the conditions of the offer : 

Each girl must herself design the method of trimming her dress. 

She may make it herself, or have the help of a dressmaker or her 
mother or any one else ; but the trimming plan must be her own. 

She may embroider it by hand, trim it with lace, with em- 
broidery, or with any trimming she prefers. 

We illustrate here a pretty graduation dress which is quite simple 
in its lines and allows for any amount of ingenuity in the development. 
This pattern has been made for the purposes of this contest, at the 
special price of ten cents for the waist and ten cents for the skirt. If, 
however, any contestant prefers some other pattern, she is not restricted 
to the use of this one. 

She may use this pattern or any other, and may vary the details 
in any way she likes. 

She must finish the dress in time to send us by April 15 a photo- 
graph of herself in which she is wearing the new gown. 


The names of the prize-winners and the photographs of the suc- 
cessful gowns will be published in the June BAZAR. 




















“Out there in the sunset sky was \ 
a hint of the poetry of western emi- Name 
gration. The prairie-schooners were 
always moving toward the western sky. Address 
The songs we sang, many of them, 
related to the sunset and the land that 
lay beyond the sunset.” 

—HamMuin GARLAND. 


GREAT 
PERIODICALS \\= === 
and ee 


» HAMLIN 
¥ GARLAND’ S 


Famous Books 


HOE Ree O EERO Eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New Vork. 


*ENTLEMEN :—Please send me, all charges 
‘aaa, Sunset Edition of Hamlin Garland's 
Western books, eight volumes, clot 
jing, subject to ten days’ approval an 
x also enter my name for a year's subscrip 
tion for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR 
PER'S WEEKLY, and HARPER'S 
Ne va AR, Bes a ~+" terms of your 





BOOKS BOOKS 
Main-Travelled Roads . . . 1887-89 | The Captain of the —_ Horse re 1900 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . . 1889 | Hesper . . . 1902 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . . 1895 | Momey Magic . . . . . . 1904 


The Eagle’s Heart . . . ~. «. 1898 | Cavanagh: Forest Ranger . . . 1910 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then ‘‘ far West”’ in 
Main-Travelled Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, the author 
steadily follows the westward star of empire. In The Eagle’s Heart 
he depicts the making of a desperado. The life of the principal char- 
acter begins in Iowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and 
Kansas into the Rockies. In Hesper is the life of a mining camp—the 
free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the 
union miner. In The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an 
Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. Here is a vivid story of 
the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his 
protector, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed 
away since the writing of this story. In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the 
great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this romance of 
“‘the soldier in green ’”’ and the fight for forest conservation. 

The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In 
every respect its quality equals the $1.50 book. 


Sauer 




























LIGHTS OF 
LITERATURE 


The Great English Essayists 

The Great English Letter Writers 
The Great English Novelists 

The Great English Short Story Writers 


HE LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is edited by 
William J. and Coningsby W. Dawson—names that 

assure authority for introductions, comment, and notes. 
In the “Novelists” are given representative works of twenty- 
three great writers from Richardson to Lew W allace, and 
an exceedingly graphic history of the English novel. In 
the “Essayists” are examples of six different forms by nearly 
a score of great writers, each division prefaced by a histor- 
ical and critical explanation. In the “Letter Writers” the 
human as well as the literary side is emphasized in letters 
by Goldsmith, Johnson, Lady Montague, and scores of others 
on down to Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Stevenson. In the “Short Story 
Writers” the ancestry of our present- ee Gee 
day short story is traced—with twenty- i. send me, all 
five stories as examples, beginning Oe an am 
with Defoe and reaching to Kip- / aa a SS 
ling. Plot-making and workman- spqooveh, andi cian cater my same 
ship are explained for those 
who wish to write’ short Harper's Bazar, under the terms of 

e your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
stories. send $1.00 a month until the price, $13.00, 

The books are excel- is paid, if the books are accepted by me 

lently made, in flexible / 
binding, red cloth. | Nene 
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for a year’s subscription for Harrer’s 
Macazine, Harper's Week y, and 
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Those who use | 


POSTUM 


instead of coffee. 
And, per contra, the Postum users are bright on the job 
Daytimes 





Coffee does cause sleepless nights and drowsy days in 
many persons. 


Postum contains no caffeine nor any other drug, but 
is rich in the food elements from wheat—including the nat- 
ural Phosphate of Potash (grown in the grain) which is 
especially required for the daily repair of nerves and_ brain. 


Thousands of former coffee drinkers have found that the 
change to Postum has brought them sound, refreshing sleep, 
steady nerves and comfort. 





“There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











